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PUTNAMS 


ALL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 


1.  All  orders  are  filled  quickly,  intelligently 

and  accurately. 

2.  Back  orders  are  carefully  followed  up. 


3.  Our  SERVICE  is  second  to  none. 

4.  English  books  are  supplied  as  easily 

as  American. 


A  SATISFIED  LIBRARIAN*  WRITES: 

We  wish  to  express  our  great  appreciation  of  the  excellent  service  which  you  are  giving  us. 
The  PROMPTNESS  with  which  we  have  been  able  to  get  books  to  our  public,  especially  those 
REQUESTED  FOR  PURCHASE,  is  entirely  due  to  the  good  service  which  you  have  been  giving  us. 

*  Nnme  upon  request. 

Inquire  about  our  simple  order  sydem 


Library  Department ,  f a.. 


Just  West  of  Sth  Avenue 


“BINDINGS  THAT  ENDURE” 


/DRIVERS  methods  provide  for  a 
careful  examination  of  the  paper 
of  each  individual  book  so  that  each 
may  be  bound  according  to  its  own 
particular  needs. 


CHIVERS  BOOKBINDING  COMPANY 

911-913  ATLANTIC  AVENUE  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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For  forty  years  “Y  and  E”  Office  Equipment  has  been 
the  first  choice  in  thousands  of  America’s  largest 
banks  and  businesses.  You  can  buy  “Y  and  E”  Equip¬ 
ment  for  libraries  too.  “Y  and  E”  offers  a  complete  line 
as  follows: 


Charging  Desks 
Librarian’s  Desks 
Tables 
Chairs 

Book  Trucks 


Costumers 

Cards 

Magazine  Racks 
Newspaper  Racks 
Shelving 


Dictionary  Stands 
Bulletin  Boards 
Filing  Cabinets 
Filing  Supplies 


What  does 
your  Library  need? 


One  view  of  a  complete  installa¬ 
tion  of  “Y  and  E”  Library 
Equipment  in  the  Hughes  High 
School  Library,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


“Y  and  E” 
Magazine  Rack 


“Y  and  E” 
Charging  Desk 


These  items  possess  special  and  ad vanced '  features  that 
every  librarian  will  want.  The  same  fine  workmanship 
that  has  always  marked  “Y  and  E”  is  carried  throughout. 


Write  the  “Y  and  E”  Library  Department  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  equipment  in  which  you  are  interested.  We  will 
gladly  work  with  architects  in  furnishing  complete  floor 
plans. 


Yawman  AND  FRBE  MfC--©' 


783  Jay  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada — THE  OFFICE  SPECIALTY  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd. 


Newmarket,  Ont. 

LIBRARY 

EQUIPMENT 


“Y  and  E” 
Library  Shelving 
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McClurg’s — 

the  first  wholesale 
book  house  in  the  country  to  establish  and  conduct 
a  separate  department  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
special  interests  of  Public  Libraries,  Schools,  Colleges 
and  Universities.  We  specialize  in  library  service. 

A.  C.  McClurg  8C  Co. 

Library  Department 

333  East  Ontario  Street  '  Chicago 


Rademaeker’s  NEW  METHOD  of  reinforcing  New  Books  in  the  Publisher’s 
cover — Insures  longer  life  to  the  book  without  any  additional  expense. 

We  now  offer  New  Books  in  the  Publisher’s  cover  reinforced  in  our  NEW 
METHOD  and  rebound  in  our  Standard  Library  Binding. 

Our  NEW  METHOD  of  Reinforcing  New  Books  in  the  Publisher’s  cover  is 
an  entirely  NEW  PROCESS — we  reinforce  the  BOOK — the  BACK  of  the  Publisher’s 
cover  and  the  COVER  itself,  and  the  back  of  the  Publisher’s  cover  is  made 
waterproof  to  protect  the  lettering. 

Library  Binding  is  our  specialty 

We  have  bound  books  for  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Free  Public  Library  for  over 
1 8  years  and  would  be  glad  to  number  you  among  our  patrons. 

We  believe  our  prices  are  lowest  for  quality  of  material  and  workmanship  we 
offer — May  we  submit  them  to  you? 

WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS  &  SON  CO. 

LIBRARY  BINDERS 

Corner  Chester  Avenue  and  Oraton  Street  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  TRAVELLER 
THE  ENGLISH  COUNTRYSIDE  SERIES  — Each  $2.50  Net 

Delightful  Books  that  describe  the  natural  beauties  and  relate  the  traditions  and  history 

of  various  sections  of  rural  England. 


An  Old  Gate  of  England. 

Rye,  Romney  Marsh, 
and  the  Western  Cinque 
Ports.  By  A.  G.  BRAD¬ 
LEY.  With  many  il¬ 
lustrations  bv  Marian 
E.  G.  Bradley. 

The  Heart  of  the  West. 

The  West  Country  from 
Bristol  to  Land’s  End. 
By  ARTHUR  L.  SAL¬ 
MON.  With  114  illus¬ 
trations  by  Fred  Adcock. 

England’s  Outpost.  The 

country  of  the  Kentish 
Cinque  Ports.  By  A.  G. 
BRADLEY.  With 
manj'  illustrations  by 
Fred  .Adcock. 


By  -  Ways  in  Berkshire 
and  the  Cotswolds.  By 

P.  H.  DITCHFIELD. 
With  many  illustrations 
from  old  prints. 

Wanderings  in  Wessex. 

The  Southern  Realm 
from  Itchen  to  Otter.  By 
EDRIC  HOLMES.  With 

116  illustrations  by 
M.  M.  Vigers  and  the 
author. 

Seaward  Sussex.  The 

South  Downs  from  End 
to  End.  By  EDRIC 
HOLMES.  With  100 
illustrations  by  M.  M. 
Vigers. 


IlluNtration  from  England’s  Outpost. 

MACRAE-SMITH-COMPANY,  Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA 


AUGUST  MUSINGS 

Greeting  old  friends  and  meeting  new  friends  is  the  pleasantest 
sport  we  know.  Six  **Gaylorders”  attended  the  Seattle  Conference 
and  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  meeting  face  to  face  many  west  coast 
librarians  whose  names  had  long  been  familiar.  How  much  pleasanter 
are  business  relations  when  conducted  between  friends. 

The  Seattle  Conference  will  long  remain  in  memory  as  a  friend¬ 
making  one,  proving  that  East  and  West  are  neighbors  after  all  and 
could  profitably  meet  at  the  back  fence  and  talk  things  over  more  often 
than  'they  do. 

Quer  Libraricus 


GAYLORD  BROTHERS 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

More  Than  A  Supply  House, — 

A  Library  Service  Institution 

- ^ 
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Library  Book  Outlook 


Again  two  quiet  summer  fortnights  have  gone 
by  in  the  American  piuWishing  world  without  any 
decidedly  outstanding  "new  library  items  being 
published. 

There  is,  however,  a  fair  sprinkling  of  worth¬ 
while  books  in  most  classes. 

In  Fiction,  John  Galsworthy’s  Caravan  (Scrib¬ 
ner,  $2.50)  is  important,  as  containing  all  of  his 
stories,  written  between  1900  and  1923,  that  fall 
short  oF  novel-length. 

Other  fiction  offerings  include  Rafael  Saba- 
tini’s  The  Strolling  Saint  (Houghton-Mifflin,  $2), 
an  early  novel  not  heretofore  published  in  this 
country;  E.  Barrington’s  Glorious  Apollo  (Dodd- 
Mead,  $2.50),  novelizing  the  life  and  loves  of 
Lord  Byron;  James  Oliver  Curwood’s 
Ancient  Highway  (Cosmopolitan  Book  Corp., 
$2),  a  present-day  novel  of  high  hearts  and  open 
roads,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Quebec,  for 
a  change;  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier’s  Confident 
Morning  (Houghton-Mifflin,  $2),  which  furnishes 
food  for  thought,  besides  presenting  a  pleasant, 
sympathetic  picture  of  life  in  a  wealthy  large- 
city  parish;  William  Garrett’s  _  Doctor  Ricardo 
(Appleton,  $2),  a  detective  story;  and  Rex 
Beach’s  The  Goose-Woman,  and  Other  Stories 
(Harper,  $2),  a  collection  of  five  tales,  on  varied 
themes. 

Travel-books  include  A  Gipsy  of  the  Horn,  by 
Rex  Qements  (910,  Houghton-Mifflin,  $4),  the 
narrative  of  a  voyage  round  the  world,  in  a 
windjammer,  twenty  years  ago-;  Gone  Abroad,  by 
Douglas  Goldring  (914,  Houghton-Mifflin,  $4), 
travel-sketches  of  Mallorca  and  the  Balearic 
Islands,  of  Italy  and  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  and  of 
Middlesborough-on-Tees,  which  seems  to  the  au¬ 
thor,  himself  an  Englishman,  to  be  more  truly 
“abroad”  than  any  Umbrian  city;  Finland  and  Its 
People,  by  Robert  Medill  (9I4-7B  McBride, 
$1.50),  a  small  book  of  travels,  of  128  pages,  illus¬ 
trated;  The  West  Indies,  with  British  Guiana  and 
British  Honduras  (917.29,  Scribner,  $4),  con¬ 
taining  much  information,  scientific,  historical, 
political,  and  topographical ;  and  Least-Known 
America,  by  Alden  E.  Bartlett  (Q17.  Revell, 
$2.50),  including  the  Southwest,  Newfoundland, 
Labrador,  the  “Isle  of  Rum,”  Demerara,  and 
other  places. 

There  is  also  a  new  pirate-book,  by  Archibald 
Hurd,  entitled  The  Reign  of  the  Pirates  (910, 
Knopf,  $3). 

The  Bretons  at  Home,  by  Frances  M.  Gostling 
(McBride,  $2.50),  now  seemingly  put  forth  as  a 
new  book,  appears  to  be  a  reissue  of  a  book  orig¬ 
inally  published  in  igog. 

In  Biography  we  have  the  expensive  Memories 
of  Forty-eight  Years’  Service,  by  General  Sir 
Horace  Smith-Dorrien  (Dutton,  $8),  depictiup- 
a  notable  militarv  career,  extending  from  1878 
thru  the  Great  War. 

Other  biographical  works  comprise  From  Presi¬ 
dent  to  Prison,  by  Ferdinand  Ossendowski  (Dut¬ 
ton,  $3),  detailing  further  remarkable  Russian 
experiences  of  the  author ;  A  Sheaf  of  Memories, 


by  Frank  Scudamore  (Dutton,  $5),  by  an  old 
war^correspondent  who  has  travelled  widely : 
The  Early  Life  and  Letters  of  Cavour,  by  A.  J. 
Whyte  (Oxford  Univ.  Pr.,  $5),  which  gives  in¬ 
timate  records  of  Favour’s  life  before  the  duties 
of  public  office  absorbed  his  energies;  and  Further 
Reminiscences,  by  Sabine  Baring-Gould  (Dut¬ 
ton,  $6),  completing  the  recently-published  volume 
of  earlier  memoirs. 

History  and  Sociology  are  represented  by  The 
Heart  of  Aryavarta,  by  Lord  Ronaldshay  (954, 
Houghton-Mifflin,  $5),  presenting  the  revolt  of 
the  younger  generation  of  well-educated  Hindus 
against  the  subordination  of  the  soul  of  India  to 
the  culture  of  the  West;  The  World  of  the  Incas, 
by  Otfrid  von  Hanstein  (985,  Dutton,  $2.50),  an 
account  of  the  bygone  Peruvian  civilization; 
Europe  Turns  the  Corner,  by  Stanley  His'h 
(940.91,  Abingdon  Pr.,  $2),  a  picture  of  post-war 
Europe,  with  an  introduction  by  Col.  E.  M. 
House;  Hypatia,  or  Woman  and  Knowledge,  by 
Mrs.  Bertrand  Russell  (396,  Dutton,  $1),  a  brief 
setting-forth  of  feminism,  in  the  To-day  and  To¬ 
morrow  Series ;  A-  Labor-Party  for  the  United 
States,  by  James  G.  Hodgson  (329,  H.  W.  Wil¬ 
son  Co.,  90c),  reprinting  selected  articles  on  the 
subject;  and  Creative  Youth,  by  Hughes  Mearns 
(371.3,  Doubleday-Page,  $2.qo),  telling  how  a 
school-environment  set  free  the  creative  spirit 
in  students. 

Religion  and  Philosophy  have  Why  I  Am  a 
Christian,  by  Dr.  Frank  Crane  (280,  Harper,  82L 
and  The  Evolution  of  Logic,  by  Henry  H. 
William  (160,  University  of  North  Carolina  Pr., 
$2.50). 

Scientific  books  include  Useful  Aspects  of 
Geology,  by  S.  J.  Shand  (353,  Van  Nostrand, 
$2.50),  a  non-technical  presentation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject;  America’s  Greatest  Garden,  by  E.  H.  Wil¬ 
son  (580,  Stratford,  $3),  describing  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  connected  with  Harvard  University  ; 
'the  Earth  Speaks  to  Bryan,  by  Henry  Fairfield 
Osborn  (575,  Scribner,  $:),•  a  brief  attempt  to 
refute  Bryan’s  arguments  on  evolution;  and 
Jungle  Days,  by  William  Beebe  (504.  Putnam. 
$3),  essays  on  the  author’s  life  and  work  in  the 
British  Guiana  jungle. 

Drama  is  represented  by  Representative  Amer¬ 
ican  Dramas,  National  and  Local  (812.08,  Little- 
Brown,  $4.50),  giving  the  complete  texts  of 
fifteen  plays,  and  illustrating  practically  every 
type  of  drama;  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  One- 
Art  _  Plays  (812,  Doubleday-Page,  $1.50),  con- 
•  taining  five  plays  written  for  amateur-produc¬ 
tion ;  The  Saint,  by  Stark  Young  (812.  Boni  & 
Liveright,  $1.75)  ,a  four-act  play  of  our  South¬ 
west;  and  The  Drama  Year-Book,  by  Joseph 
Lawren  (792,  Lawren,  $3),  giving  statistics  and 
information  about  the  1923-4  theatrical  season. 

The  Modern  American  Writers  Series  is  aug¬ 
mented  by  a  volume  on  Theodore  Dreiser,  bv 
Burton  Rasooe  (813,  McBride,  $1). 

Louis  N.  Feipel. 

Brooklyn  Public  Library. 


AtJcust,  1925 
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Ufte.of  Offtee^Equipmer^ 


Allsteel  Desks 

AN  Allsteel  desk  is  an  inspiration— 
gives  zest  to  the  day’s  work 
and  prestige  to  its  owner.  Richly 
finished  in  olive-green  or  mahogany 
with  bronze  trim  and  durable,  green 
battleship  linoleum  top,  they  are  the 
last  word  in  beauty  and  convenience. 

Measured  on  the  basis  of  cost  per  year,  con¬ 
venience,  or  prestige  building  appearance— 
the  entire  Allsteel  line  is  a  sound  investment. 
The  Allsteel  mark  is  your  guarantee  of  pef 
manent  satisfaction. 

Write  for  the  new  GF  Allsteel  Desk  Catalog 

THE  GENERAL  FIREPROOFING  CO. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

Dealers  Everywhere  •  Canadian  Plant:  Toronto^  Ontario 


The  Dialogues  of  Plato.  Translated  into 

English  with  Analyses  and  Introductions.  By 

B.  JowETT.  New  impression,  1925,  of  the  third 
edition,  1892.  Five  volumes.  Cloth,  net 
$25.00. 

The  Wandering  Scholar,  by  D.  G. 

Hogarth.  $3.00. 

This  is  a  reissue  of  the  bulk  of  two  books,  The 
IVandering  Scholar,  published  in  1896,  Accidents  of 
ari  Antiquary’s  Life,  in  1910.  Together  they  give  a 
vivid  picture  of  life  and  adventure  in  the  Near  East. 

The  Touchstone  of  Architecture,  by  Sir 

Reginald  Blomfield.  Net,  $3.00. 

The  essays  in  this  volume  differ  in  subject,  but 
they  have  this  in  common,  that  the  problems  with 
which  the  writer  has  attempted  to  deal  have  been 
approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  architecture. 

Last  Days  of  Mast  and,  Sail.  An  Essay 
in  Nautical  Comparative  Anatomy,  by  Sir  Alan 
Moore.  Illustrated  by  R.  Morton  Nance,  and 
with  two  drawings  by  an  Arab.  With  two 
plates  and  222  illustrations  in  the  text.  Net, 
$7.00. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  nautical  archaeology. 

Austin  Dobson.  An  Anthology  of  Prose 
and  Verse.  With  a  Foreword  by  Edmund 
Gosse.  Net,  $1.50. 

The  Life  of  Wesley  and  the  Rise  and 

Progress  of  Methodism,  by  Robert  Southey. 
With  Notes  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and 
Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  John 
Wesley  by  Alexander  Knox.  Edited  with  In¬ 
troduction  and  Notes  by  M.  H.  Fitzgerald. 
Two  volumes.  $1.50  net  each  volume;  in  one 
volume  on  India  Paper,  net  $4.00. 

This  includes  the  matter  first  published  in  the  third 
edition,  edited  by  Southey’s  son.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ha§ 
added  a  biographical  table,  marginal  dates,  and  notes. 
Coleridge  described  the  life  as  ^‘the  favourite  of  my 
library  among  many  favourites,  the  book  that  I  can 
read  for  the  twentieth  time  when  I  can  read  nothing 
else  at  all.” 

A  Bibliography  of  Samuel  Johnson,  by 

W.  P.  Courtney  and  D.  N.  Smith.  A  Reissue 
of  the  Edition  of  1915.  Illustrated  with  Fac¬ 
similes.  With  38  Facsimiles.  Net.  $10.00. 

A  Nation  in  Making.  Being  the  Remin¬ 
iscences  of  Fifty  Years  of  Public  Life,  by  Sir 
Surendranath  Banerjea.  Net,  $6.50. 

Prejudice  and  Promise  in  Fifteenth-Cen¬ 

tury  England.  The  Ford  Lectures,  1923-4,  by 

C.  L.  Kingsford.  Net  $5.00. 

The  first  lecture  deals  with  the  prejudice  generally, 
and  the  last  with  a  conspicuous  instance.  The  other 
four  serve  jointly  to  illustrate  the  promise  of  the  age 
as  shown  in  the  intellectual  ferment,  social  growth, 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  commercial  enterprise.— 
From  the  Preface. 
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L.  B,  Quality  supplies  at  ordinary  prices 

made  possible  by  the  largest  production  in  the  world 


Year  by  year,  more  and  more  libra¬ 
rians  have  discovered  that  true  econ¬ 
omy  means  L.  B.  products.  Year  by  year, 
they  have  demanded  more  and  more  of 
those  products.  Year  hy  year,  the  increased 
demand  has  increased  L.  B.’s  production. 

Today,  Library  Bureau  operates  five 
great  factories  and  is  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turer  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  This  enor¬ 
mous  production  makes  L.  B.  quality  sup¬ 
plies  available  to  librarians  at  the  price  of 
ordinary  supplies. 

Study  the  typical  examples  of  L.  B. 
quality  at  L.  B.’s  low  prices  shown  in  the 
opposite  column.  Or  go  through  your  copy 
of  our  catalog,  “Library  supplies”.  Study 


the  offerings  listed  there.  It  will  be  clear 
how  you,  too,  can  save  expense  and  im¬ 
prove  service  with  L.  B.  supplies. 

Catalog  cards  (plain  or  ruled) 

Medium  weight  100%  rag  stock,  $5.00  per  M 


Medium  weight  70%  rag  stock,  3.80  per  M 
Book  cards,  size  7.5  X  12.5  -  -  -  2.00  per  M 
Book  pockets,  open  end  -  -  -  -  2.00  per  M 

Date  slips . 1-40  per  M 

Application  cards  -----  2.50  per  M 

Order  cards  -------  -  1.90  per  M 

Periodical  record  cards,  $.60  per  C,  5.00  per  M 
Plain  catalog  guides  -  -  -  -  .90  per  C 


Write  to  the  nearest  of  our  library  depart¬ 
ments  for  further  information:  Boston,  89 
Federal  Street;  Chicago,  214  W.  Monroe  Street; 
New  York,  380  Broadway;  San  Francisco,  McKee 
&  Wentworth,  39  Second  Street;  Los  Angeles, 
McKee  Wentworth,  759  S.  Los  Angeles  Street. 
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What  an  Organizer  Does  and  Why 

By  may  dexter  HENSHALL 
County  Library  Organizer,  California  State  Library,* 


^^TUST  what  is  your  work  anyway?  You 
I  must  have  such  a  nice  time  traveling 

V  around  the  state.”  The  casual  question 
and  the  assumption  that  sightseeing  is  your  main 
object  in  traveling  leaves  the  organizer  limp, 
physically  and  mentally.  With  the  desire  to 
show  the  position  is  not  that  of  a  sinecure  the 
response  usually  is,  “If  you  can  give  me  an  hour 
of  your  time,  I’ll  attempt  to  answer  your  ques¬ 
tion.”  You  know,  however,  that  in  an  hour’s 
time  your  listener  will  have  merely  a  skeleton 
of  facts  only  partially  understood.  Experience 
alone  can  give  one  the  background  of  under¬ 
standing  of  those  facts,  their  full  significance 
and  the  relation  of  the  organizer  to  them.  The 
human  element  enters  so  strongly  into  an  or¬ 
ganizer’s  work  that  one  would  need  to  display 
man’s  aspirations  and  his  frailties  in  a  way 
too  intimate  to  be  desirable.  The  organizer 
must  take  advantage  of  the  former,  attempt  to 
cope  with  the  latter  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
her  mental  balance. 

An  organizer’s  work  extends  over  two  periods : 
before  a  county  library  is  established  and  fol¬ 
low  up  work  after  its  establishment. 

A  third  phase  of  the  work  that  goes  on  in¬ 
definitely  is  very  general  in  its  character,  is  car¬ 
ried  on  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  State 
Library,  has  many  ramifications  and  has  for 
its  purpose  furtherance  of  library  service  of 
county  libraries  and  school  libraries. 

Before  attempting  the  establishment  of  county 
libraries  the  organizer  should  be  thoroly 
familiar  with  the  county  library  law  and  all 
other  library  laws  of  the  state.  Unless  there  is 
strict  adherence  to  the  law  in  establishing  a 
county  library  future  difficulties  may  arise  that 
will  retard  the  service  and  harass  the  county 
librarian. 

The  system  of  taxation  for  city,  county,  and 
state  purposes  must  be  understood  by  the  organ¬ 
izer  as  she  must  make  a  definite  estimate  of  the 
cost  the  county  library  will  be  to  the  county 

*  Paper  read:  at  the  forty-seventh  annual  conference 
of  the'  A.  L.  A.  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  1925. 


before  she  interviews  the  members  of  the  board 
of  supervisors.  Their  first  question  is,  “What 
will  it  cost?”  The  organizer  must  know  and  be 
able  to  give  her  reasons  for  her  estimate. 

Before  considering  seriously  the  establishment 
of  a  county  library  in  any  county  the  organizer 
should  have  evidence  that  there  is  active  interest 
among  the  people  for  a  county  library.  She 
should  study  the  financial  condition  of  the 
county,  the  personnel  of  the  supervisors,  the 
people  to  be  served,  facilities  for  transportation, 
topography,  industries,  and  any  conditions  af¬ 
fecting  the  establishment  of  the  library  either 
favorably  or  unfavorably. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  property  taxable 
for  county  library  purposes  may  be  so  low  that 
the  tax  rate  for  a  county  library  may  be  pro¬ 
hibitive.  In  that  event  the  California  county 
library  law  makes  provision  for  a  county  to 
contract  for  county  library  service  with  a  county 
having  a  county  library  on  terms  that  are  mu¬ 
tually  agreeable  to  the  boards  of  supervisors  of 
the  respective  counties. 

The  personnel  of  the  board  of  supervisors  is 
the  most  vital  factor  in  the  establishment  of  a 
county  library.  The  organizer  must  study  the 
members  of  the  board  and  their  problems.  The 
county  library  as  an  institution  may  have  no 
direct  appeal  to  them,  but  the  desires  of  their 
constituents  or  certain  ones  among  them  may 
be  of  great  importance.  It  is  the  organizer’s 
business  to  determine  if  possible  what  will  cre¬ 
ate  a  favorable  attitude  toward  the  county 
library  on  the  part  of  the  supervisors.  On  the 
other  hand  the  favorable  attitude  may  exist  but 
local  conditions  render  it  inadvisable  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  county  library.  The  supervisors  may 
have  a  road  building  or  a  bridge  building  cam¬ 
paign  scheduled  for  the  year  you  intend  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  county  library  and  they  wish  all  in¬ 
crease  of  taxes  to  be  centered  in  that  particular 
project.  The  wise  organizer  will  not  force  the 
issue  but  wait  for  a  more  auspicious  year. 

If  conditions  for  organizing  are  favorable 
the  organizer  should  endeavor  to  have  the  super- 
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visors  pass  resolutions  of  intention  to  establish 
a  county  library  at  once.  They  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  do  this  as  these  resolutions  are  not  legally 
binding  but  are  required  by  law  as  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  step.  The  supervisors  give  notice  thru  the 
newspapers  to  the  people  that  they  contemplate 
establishing  a  county  library  on  the  date  given 
in  the  notice.  With  this  legal  step  taken  the 
organizer^  can  start  active  work  in  every  section 
of  the  county.  Tliis  active  work  must  be  done 
by  residents  of  the  county  informed  and  directed 
by  the  organizer.  The  chief  functions  of  the  or¬ 
ganizer  are  to  give  correct  information  and  to 
direct  tactfully  the  efforts  of  residents  inter¬ 
ested  in  having  a  county  library.  It  is  not  the 
organizer’s  interest  but  the  interest  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  county  that  will  influence  the  super¬ 
visors. 

Among  those  who  will  need  to  be  interviewed 
by  the  organizer  are  the  district  attorney,  audi¬ 
tor,  clerk,  assessor,  school  superintendent  and 
town  librarians  if  there  are  any.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
county  library  law  on  the  part  of  the  district 
attorney  as  he  is  the  legal  advisor  of  the  super¬ 
visors.  The  auditor  as  the  bookkeeper  of  the 
county  can  give  valuable  information  concern¬ 
ing  finances.  His  attitude  toward  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  county  library  may  have  decided  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  supervisors.  The  county  clerk 
is  ex-officio  clerk  of  the  hoard  of  supervisors 
and  his  understanding  of  the  county  library 
law  and  the  plan  for  service  may  smooth  away 
difficulties  that  are  apt  to  arise.  The  assessor 
can  give  helpful  information  concerning  large 
taxpayers  and  others,  who  should  be  seen. 
The  school  superintendent  will  be  directly  inter¬ 
ested  in  county  library  service  to  schools  and 
can  assist  to  a  large  extent  in  disseminating  in¬ 
formation  and  creating  favorable  action  con¬ 
cerning  the  establishment  of  a  county  library. 
Town  librarians  need  to  be  seen  in  order  that 
they  may  know  the  establishment  of  the  county 
library  will  not  affect  their  positions  nor  in 
any  way  affect  their  libraries  unless  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  board  of  library  trustees  to  have 
the  town  library  join  the  county  library.  The 
knowledge  that  joining  the  county  library  means 
no  loss  of  identity  unless  desired,  but  simply 
paying  the  county  library  tax  and  having  access 
to  the  large  central  collection  of  books  in  the 
county  library  reassures  the  town  librarian  and 
removes  objections  from  that  source. 

The  organizer  must  constantly  give  definite 
information  to  those  in  power  and  to  as  many 
others  as  possible  in  each  community  so  that 
they  will  spread  the  information  correctly.  The 
mass  of  the  rural  residents  must  be  reached  thru 
speaking  at  meetings  of  granges,  farm  centers, 


P.  T.  A’s.,  and  clubs  of  all  kind  that  will  reach 
the  people  concerned. 

Newspaper  publicity  will  need  to  be  handled 
with  care.  Much  depends  upon  the  editor’s  at¬ 
titude  and  his  understanding  of  the  subject.  Any 
articles  that  may  be  published  should  be  written 
by  the  organizer  in  order  that  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  given. 

Organizing  activities  in  each  of  the  super¬ 
visorial  districts  should  be  conducted  as  far  as 
advisable  to  suit  the  persoiial  desire  of  the 
supervisor.  One  may  wish  petitions  signed  by 
his  constituents;  another  may  wish  assurance 
from  certain  large  taxpayers  only;  another 
may  be  persuaded  thru  personal  letters  and  in¬ 
terviews  from  the  voters  who  elect  him;  the 
rare  one  may  pledge  his  vote  saying  he  knows 
his  people  favor  the  county  library.  The  oppo¬ 
site  type  may  attempt  by  personal  hostility  to 
kill  the  project  before  it  has  its  first  breath  of 
life.  In  order  that  the  ultimate  outcome  shall 
be  favorable  tbe  organizer  must  endeavor  to 
determine  the  actual  attitude  and  underlying 
motives  indicated  hy  the  reaction  of  each  super¬ 
visor.  If  the  significance  of  each  is  interpreted 
correctly  useless  efforts  may  be  eliminated  and 
more  effective  methods  substituted. 

The  organizer  should  stay  in  the  county  from 
the  time  the  resolution  of  intention  to  establish 
a  county  library  is  passed  by  the  supervisors  un¬ 
til  the  date  set  for  establishment,  which  is 
usually  a  month’s  time.  She  must  keep  in  touch 
with  all  sections  of  the  county  and  direct  the 
efforts  of  those  who  are  w^orking  to  convince  the 
supervisors.  On  the  date  set  to  decide  the  mat¬ 
ter  the  organizer  should  try  to  have  representa¬ 
tive  taxpayers  from  every  section  of  the  county 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  supervisors.  All 
necessary  arguments  should  be  made  by  the  tax¬ 
payers,  but  the  organizer  should  be  present  to 
respond  to  questions  that  cannot  be  answered 
correctly  by  others. 

If  the  county  library  is  established  the  or¬ 
ganizer  can  be  of  assistance  to  the  county  libra¬ 
rian  who  is  usually  not  a  local  person,  by  giving 
her  invaluable  local  information  obtained  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  organizing.  If  desired,  she 
may  go  with  her  to  the  county  and  assist  her 
in  making  personal  contacts  that  will  be  help¬ 
ful. 

After  the  establishment  of  a  county  library 
the  first  concern  of  the  county  librarian  is  to 
establish  branches  for  community  service  as 
soon  as  possible  as  the  primary  purpose  of  a 
county  library  is  to  give  general  reading  to  all 
parts  of  a  county  outside  of  towns  with  tax- 
supported  libraries.  While  this  is  being  accom¬ 
plished  she  may  wish  to  start  county  library 
service  to  schools.  The  library  organizer  stands 
ready  to  explain  the  law  providing  for  the 
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service  and  the  plan  for  co-operation  between 
the  county  library  and  school  districts.  Talks 
are  given  at  teachers’  institutes  and  school  trus¬ 
tees’  meetings.  Where  necessary  personal  visits 
are  made  with  either  the  county  school  super¬ 
intendent  or  county  librarian  or  both  to  each 
school  district  and  the  plan  explained  to  each 
teacher  and  trustee.  Many  difficulties  will  be 
obviated  in  school  library  organizing  if  the 
organizer  has  teaching  and  supervising  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  state  and 
county  school  authorities.  Both  the  experience 
and  the  acquaintance  create  confidence. 

California’s  extent  of  latitude,  difference  in 
altitude  and  proximity  to  the  ocean  cause  great 
divergence  in  topography,  climate,  industries, 
etc.  One  county  will  have  an  area  of  470  square 
miles;  another  20,055.  One  county  will  be  in 
the  valley  with  fine  state  and  county  highways; 
another  is  so  mountainous  that  it  practically  all 
stands  on  end  and  mountain  grades  and  even 
trails  are  the  arteries  for  travel.  In  a  remote 
California  county  one  supervisor  walks  twenty- 
four  miles  over  a  trail  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  supervisors.  Vast  desert  areas  stretch  over 
other  counties  with  a  widely  scattered  popula¬ 
tion  whose  loneliness  is  lessened  by  books  and 
more  books.  Counties  with  rivers  having  island 
inhabitants,  coast  counties  with  lighthouses  and 
whaling  stations  put  forth  their  plea  for  books. 
Counties  with  perpetual  sunshine  are  offset  by 
those  in  which  mountaineers  are  snowed  in  for 
months  at  a  time;  yet  all  are  entitled  to  library 
service  under  the  county  library  plan.  There 
are  many  books  at  county  library  headquarters 
ready  to  serve  everyone  far  and  near.  The 
county  librarian  is  on  the  alert  for  every  indi¬ 
cation  that  service  is  desired.  With  the  desire 
expressed,  a  place  provided  for  the  books  and 
a  custodian  to  take  charge  of  them  the  branch 
becomes  a  reality. 

The  finer  the  spirit  and  the  better  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  custodians  of  the  county  library 
branches  the  greater  will  be  the  usefulness  of 
the  county  library  to  the  communities.  There 
are  outstanding  examples  of  custodians  who 
have  shown  most  unselfish  devotion  to  their 
neighbors.  Neighbor  is  a  relative  term  for 
mountaineers  will  speak  most  casually  of  my 
nearest  neighbor  five  miles  away. 

The  library  organizer  was  invited  by  the 
county  librarian  of  a  large  mountainous  county 
to  accompany  her,  one  of  her  assistants,  the  Red 
Cross  nurse,  and  the  school  superintendent  on 
a  trail  trip  to  a  community  branch  and  a  school 
branch  of  the  county  library  where  all  the 
neighbors  were  many  miles  apart  and  the  only 
means  of  travel  was  on  foot  or  muleback  over 
the  trails.  The  invitation  was  accepted  unhesi¬ 
tatingly.  Visions  of  trails  like  those  in  the  Yose- 


mite  Valley  gave  a  reminiscent  thrill  to  lure  an 
unsuspecting  organizer  on.  A  conventional 
start  was  made  by  train  from  the  State  Library 
to  the  county  seat.  Then  a  day’s  ride  over 
mountain  grades  curving  in  and  out  and  going 
ever  upward  with  occasional  stops  to  visit 
mountain  schools  and  county  library  branches 
brought  the  party  to  a  State  highway  convict 
camp  where  a  meal  was  procured.  A  mountain 
home  offered  shelter  for  the  night.  Morning 
came  and  with  it  an  Indian  who  brought  from 
back  in  the  mountains  three  mules  and  two 
horses  with  uncertain  dispositions  and  varying 
speed.  A  parting  warning  from  the  Indian, 
“Don’t  go  on  the  trail  above  the  flume  until  the 
pack  animals  come  off,”  and  we  were  on  our 
way.  A  blissful  state  of  ignorance  was  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close.  The  unknown  was  becoming  the 
kno^vn  with  disconcerting  rapidity. 

Why  should  a  hornets’  nest  be  rudely  dis¬ 
turbed  by  a  mule’s  hoof  and  the  reaction  of  both 
hornets  and  mule  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of 
the  organizer  unless  it  was  to  warn  of  perils 
beyond?  Alas,  the  warning  was  unheeded.  The 
flume  was  reached.  The  pack  animals  came  off 
the  cliff  trail  and  we  went  on.  There  was  no 
retreating.  A  sheer  wall  of  rock  on  one  side 
towered  above,  the  precipitous  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  slid  away  from  the  narrow  trail  and  ended 
in  the  madly  dashing  river  below.  Right  angle 
turns  were  frequent  with  the  mule’s  head  going 
off  into  space  while  his  feet  picked  their  way 
gingerly  around  the  sharp  turns.  Magnificent 
scenery  had  no  attractions.  It  was  a  matter  of 
pinning  faith  to  a  mule  and  prayer.  All  things 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  end  of  the  trail  found 
us  with  aching  muscles  and  quivering  nerves. 
Another  night’s  shelter  in  a  mountain  home. 
Another  day  on  another  trail.  Why  try  to  de¬ 
scribe  it !  It  must  be  seen  and  felt  to  appreciate 
it.  Again  the  end  of  the  trail  was  reached,  and 
instead  of  finding  a  school  and  county  library 
branch  to  visit  and  a  place  to  rest  we  learned 
the  school  was  thirteen  miles  away  on  another 
trail,  the  county  library  branch  four  miles  away 
on  a  trail  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
school,  and  the  one  small  house,  the  combined 
tiny  store  and  post  office  and  two  barns  the  sole 
means  for  shelter  and  sustenance  for  two  nights 
and  days. 

You  are  thinking  about  as  we  did.  “How 
foolish  to  expend  so  much  time  and  energy  visit¬ 
ing  such  a  place.”  We  changed  our  minds;  so 
will  you,  I  hope.  The  ruins  of  “King  Solomon’s 
Mine,”  passed  on  the  trail,  explained  why 
people  first  inhabited  that  region.  Force  of 
circumstances  has  kept  those  who  are  left. 

The  next  day  the  school  was  visited.  A 
teacher  from  San  Francisco,  helped  by  the 
county  librarian  who  supplied  the  school  with 
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the  best  of  books,  magazines,  and  pictures,  was 
bringing  to  these  children  outside  interests  that 
were  opening  up  possibilities  that  meant  much 
in  their  future  development.  The  official  visit 
that  was  made  gave  an  outside  connection  that 
was  needed  for  mutual  understanding. 

There  was  no  time  after  visiting  the  school  to 
go  four  miles  over  another  trail  to  visit  the 
county  library  branch.  Rations  were  low  and 
a  third  night  in  a  barn  unthinkable.  The  one 
civilized  thing  was  a  country  ’phone.  Everyone 
had  a  ’phone,  so  the  county  librarian  had 
arranged  for  the  custodian  of  the  branch  to  meet 
her  at  the  tiny  post  office. 

In  the  afternoon  the  lone  figure  of  a  khaki- 
clad  woman  on  mule  back  appeared.  No  intro¬ 
ductions  were  needed.  You  knew  at  once  she 
was  “just  different”  and  that  she  was  the  cus¬ 
todian.  You  knew,  too,  that  she  represented 
the  real  reason  why  you  had  made  the  trip.  You 
were  glad  clear  thru  that  you  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  her.  She  was  born  in  that  section, 
had  her  early  education  there,  went  out  and  fin¬ 
ished  her  schooling  in  the  city,  married  a  mining 
man,  and  returned  to  her  birthplace.  Being 
hungry  for  books,  she  gladly  gave  a  place  in 
her  attractive  log  cabin  home  to  house  them  and 
offered  her  services  as  custodian. 

The  county  librarian  exclaimed,  “How  can 
you  give  library  service  to  these  people  when 
they  all  live  far  away  on  mountain  trails  and 
you  are  four  miles  by  trail  from  the  post  office?” 
The  custodian  replied,  “That  is  easy  to  answer. 
Everyone  has  a  country  ’phone.  When  the  pack 
animals  come  in  with  a  shipment  of  books  I 
go  with  my  pack  animal  to  the  post  office  to  get 
them.  When  I  return  home  I  make  a  list  of 
them.  On  separate  sheets  of  paper  I  write  the 
names  of  the  county  library  borrowers.  On 
the  wall  by  the  ’phone  is  a  list  giving  the  tele¬ 
phone  call  of  each.  If  the  shipment  is  large 
enough  to  permit  each  person  to  have  four  books 
I  call  up  Mr.  Brown,  tell  him  a  shipment  of  new 
books  has  arrived  and  ask  him  to  choose  four 
as  I  read  the  list.  He  does  so  and  I  check  them 
on  the  list,  hang  up  the  receiver  and  write  the 
titles  of  the  four  books  under  his  name.  Then 
I  call  up  Mrs.  Smith  and  read  the  list  left  after 
Mr.  Brown’s  choice  was  made  and  keep  on  re¬ 
peating  until  everyone  has  been  called  up.  Then 
I  wrap  the  books  in  separate  bundles  labeled 
with  the  name  of  the  borrower.  Every  other 
day  the  pack  animals  come  in  with  the  mail  and 
everyone  comes  to  the  common  center^ — ^the  post 
office — so  I  take  all  the  bundles  of  books  there.” 
The  county  librarian  exclaimed,  “I  must  owe 
you  a  lot  of  postage!”  “No,  I  put  them  at  the 
post  office;  not  in  it.  As  a  mountaineer  comes 
in  he  looks  for  his  package  of  books  and  leaves 
the  ones  he  has  read.  Then  I  gather  up  all  the 


books  that  have  been  returned,  put  them  on  the 
pack  animal  and  when  I  reach  home  list  them 
and  later  call  up  those  who  have  not  read  them 
so  they  can  choose  and  I  will  be  ready  to  take 
them  down  the  next  time  the  pack  animals  bring 
in  mail.” 

This  simple,  gripping  story  of  a  practically 
unparalleled  bit  of  library  service  held  us  spell¬ 
bound.  It  made  one  realize  there  could  be  no 
hard  and  fast  rules  for  library  service;  that  if 
either  choice  or  necessity  cause  people  to  live  in 
remote  places  the  big  idea  is  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  books  to  follow  them. 

These  great  differences  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  county  libraries.  Tire  main  principles 
of  the  big  plan  for  giving  county  library  service 
are  the  same  in  all  the  counties,  but  unusual 
conditions  cause  a  wide  difference  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  meeting  them. 

Under  any  condition  it  is  quite  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  central  institution  hav¬ 
ing  an  understanding  of  the  library  system  as 
a  whole  and  ready  to  help  each  individual  unit 
in  carrying  out  the  plan  for  service.  This  need 
is  emphasized  where  the  state  is  large  and  the 
topography  varied. 

The  California  State  Library  has  met  this  in 
many  ways.  One  way  is  by  personal  contact 
thru  visits  by  the  State  Librarian  or  members  of 
his  staff.  These  visits  are  made  as  often  as 
possible.  They  are  often  made  at  the  request  of 
the  librarian  to  help  with  some  special  problem. 
They  run  the  gamut  from  visiting  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  county  library  to  the  remotest 
community  or  school  branch.  The  county  libra¬ 
rian  and  assistants  at  headquarters  and  custodi¬ 
ans  of  branches  are  met  and  contacts  made  that 
are  mutually  helpful.  There  are  many  fine  ideas 
gleaned  that  the  visitor  can  carry  from  one 
library  to  another.  The  progress  of  the  work  in 
each  county  is  more  apparent  to  the  visitor  than 
to  those  who  are  responsible  for  it.  Seeing  the 
growth  thru  the  eyes  of  the  visitor  is  often  en¬ 
couraging  to  those  who  have  caused  it. 
Simply  to  talk  to  someone  who  understands  and 
cares  is  often  a  help  and  safety  valve  to  a 
librarian.  Biggest  and  best  of  all  the  benefits 
of  visiting  is  an  intangible  something  that  gives 
a  mutual  feeling  of  the  worthwhileness  of  all 
the  effort  made  in  giving  library  service.  It  is 
the  bright,  never-ending  thread  that  runs  thru 
the  fabric  of  each  visit — lost  sometimes  under 
stress  of  physical  fatigue;  emerging  again  with 
a  rested  mind  and  body. 

There  is  much  work  pertaining  to  county  and 
school  libraries  that  engages  the  attention  of  the 
library  organizer  both  out  in  the  field  and 
within  the  State  Library.  Personal  interviews, 
letters,  articles  to  be  written,  reports,  statistics, 
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etc.,  make  their  demands  upon  the  organizer’s 
time. 

Speaking  at  meetings  of  various  kinds  is  part 
of  the  informational  work  of  the  organizer.  In¬ 
formation  concerning  the  county  library  and  its 
service  to  schools  is  also  given  whenever  the 
opportunity  arises  to  the  students  in  the  state 
teachers  colleges  so  that  they  may  use  the 
county  library  understandingly  when  they  grad¬ 
uate  and  accept  positions  as  teachers. 

Talks  are  also  given  to  teachers  in  summer 
schools.  These  teachers  represent  many  coun¬ 
ties.  Each  thinks  of  the  service  of  the  county 
library  as  given  in  the  county  where  she  has 
taught  and  consequently  has  a  narrow  county 
viewpoint  rather  than  a  wide  state  vision.  The 
organizer  endeavors  to  give  an  idea  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  as  a  whole  and  to  bring  to  the  teachers 
thoughts  of  their  responsibilities  in  helping  the 
county  librarian  to  make  it  produce  the  best 
results  possible. 

When  the  legislature  is  in  session  biennially 
the  organizer  is  detailed  by  the  State  Librarian 
to  watch  the  legislative  journals  and  histories 
daily  for  any  bills  affecting  libraries.  Salary 
bills  and  bills  of  general  interest  to  librarians 
are  introduced  and  need  to  be  watched  by  some¬ 
one  in  the  state  capitol  who  is  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  libraries. 

With  the  advent  of  county  libraries  has  come 
an  ever  increasing  demand  for  trained  libra¬ 
rians.  A  knowledge  of  library  laws  in  pneral 
and  county  library  law  in  particular  is  very 
desirable.  In  addition  the  application  of  the 
law  and  an  understanding  of  the  county  library 
plan  is  necessary  if  graduates  of  library  schools 
are  employed  in  county  libraries.  To  meet  this 
situation  the  Department  of  Library  Science  of 
the  University  of  California  under  its  course, 
Library  Administration  and  Extension,  gives  to 
County  Libraries  one  hour  per  week  thru 
one  semester.  This  course  of  fifteen  lectures  is 
given  by  the  library  organizer  as  her  work 
keeps  her  in  close  touch  with  library  laws  and 
the  operation  of  county  libraries  thruout  the 
state. 

The  California  State  Library  issues  a  map 
post  card  with  all  the  counties  having  county 
libraries  colored  a  brilliant  yellow  indicative 
of  the  far-famed  sunshine  and  gold  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  the  cold¬ 
appearing  white  spots  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
mountains  represent  largely  the  gold  bearing 
counties  of  the  past.  It  is  these  counties  which 
spoil  the  continuity  of  our  golden  map.  Why? 
It  is  a  fallacy  to  believe  that  county  library 
organizing  becomes  easier  with  each  county  li¬ 
brary  that  is  established.  Theoretically,  yes; 
actually  no.  Naturally  the  counties  with  the 
largest  assessed  valuation  of  property  will 


establish  county  libraries  first  and  those  where 
conditions  for  organizing  are  favorable  will  be 
selected  first  by  the  organizer.  Gradually  such 
counties  become  fewer  until  they  cease  to  exist. 
The  organizer  is  then  left  with  practically  im¬ 
possible  situations  in  a  few  counties  that  are 
financially  able  to  establish  county  libraries 
and  the  remainder  of  the  counties  are  nubbins 
that  will  remain  nubbins  unless  they  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  special  county  library  treatment. 

Everyone  knows  the  most  hopeless  people  to 
help  are  the  ones  who  will  not  help  themselves. 
If  people  living  within  counties  financially  able 
to  have  county  libraries  will  not  change  condi¬ 
tions  that  make  the  establishment  of  a  county 
library  impossible  the  organizer  is  powerless. 
Such  counties  must  await  for  new  blood  to  stir 
their  sluggish  systems. 

The  nubbins!  The  counties  with  such  a  small 
assessed  valuation  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
establish  a  separate  county  library.  In  some 
instances  there  is  hope  for  them.  It  means, 
however,  different  treatment  and  double  work 
for  the  organizer.  Section  5  of  the  county  li¬ 
brary  law  provides  that  the  supervisors  of  a 
county  without  a  county  library  may  contract 
with  the  supervisors  of  a  county  with  a  county 
library  for  service.  The  organizer  must  first 
ascertain  if  the  librarian  of  the  county  with  the 
county  library  is  willing  to  assume  this  extra 
work.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  must  be  made. 
The  supervisors  of  the  county  with  the  county 
library  must  be  interviewed  to  learn  if  they 
will  enter  into  such  a  contract.  Then  the  super¬ 
visors  of  the  county  without  the  county  library 
must  be  won  over  to  the  idea.  Possibly  it  will 
mean  intensive  organizing  of  the  county  to  con¬ 
vince  them.  Difficulties  in  organizing  always 
increase  as  the  assessed  valuation  and  popula¬ 
tion  of  a  county  diminish.  Added  to  this  is 
difficulty  in  transportation  for  most  of  these 
counties  are  mountainous  and  remote  from  the 
county  seat  of  the  county  that  might  serve  them. 

Yes,  I  have  a  nice  time  traveling  around. 
Most  of  the  soft  spots  and  hard  spots  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  familiar  ones.  Comfortable  trains; 
the  latest  in  auto  stages  gliding  over  the  State 
highway;  Fords  that  never  miss  a  bump;  mule 
back  on  dizzy  mountain  trails  with  intimate 
glimpses  into  Eternity. 

And  hotels!  I  have  known  the  joys  of  the 
best  and  the  sorrows  of  the  worst.  Sleeping  on 
a  haystack  in  a  barn  was  not  the  most  appall- 

ing. 

Would  you  give  up  a  single  experience?  Not 
one.  Each  one  spells  better  understanding  of 
the  people  who  need  county  library  service. 
Each  one  brings  an  understanding  of  conditions 
that  confront  county  librarians  and  the  State 
Librarian  and  helps  in  meeting  them. 


Adult  Education  for  the  Librarian 

By  SYDNEY  B.  MITCHELL 
Associate  Librarian,  University  of  California  Library.* 


IN  the  wintry  eastern  city  which  has  thus  far 
failed  to  mark  my  birthplace  with  a  tablet, 
spring  was  always  ushered  in  with  wild- 
flowers,  tops,  and  marbles.  Quite  as  certain  as 
the  trilliums  was  the  annual  visit  of  an  itinerant 
musician  who  then  supplanted  all  others  as  my 
cause  of  envy, — he  played  a  kind  of  pipe  which 
required  his  mouth  and  both  hands,  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  he  had  a  big  bass  drum  and  cymbals 
strapped  on  his  back,  and  these  he  played  by 
jerking  his  legs.  In  place  of  a  hat  he  had  a 
helmet  covered  with  bells  of  various  tones, 
which  he  endeavored  to  keep  in  rhythm  with  the 
other  instruments  by  shaking  his  head, — he 
seemed  quite  busy.  He  was  in  fact  pretty  nearly 
a  whole  orchestra  in  himself,  even  if  a  rather 
poor  one.  I  determined  when  I  grew  up  to 
have  just  that  kind  of  job,  but  fate  was  unkind 
and  gave  me  a  soul  without  music.  So  I  did  the 
next  best  thing  to  achieve  variety  in  mediocrity, 
— I  became  a  librarian. 

Now  please  do  not  take  offence  at  the  terms 
I  have  used.  I  merely  wish  to  acknowledge 
that  thus  far  our  work  has  required  some 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  field  of  knowledge, 
and  as  it  is  a  large  field  we  find  ourselves  rather 
thin  when  we  spread  all  over  it.  I  doubt  if  the 
much  referred-to  old  librarian  really  knew  more 
than  our  well-educated  contemporaries  but  of 
course  his  field  was  much  smaller.  He  was  also 
perhaps  able  to  take  off  more  time  for  reading 
between  9  and  5  than  present  day  librarians. 
We  shall  probably  always  require  that  very 
general  education,  that  at  least  casual  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  what  the  world  is  doing  and  thinking 
which  used  to  be  referred  to  as  the  equipment 
of  a  gentleman.  As  the  desire  to  obtain  such 
knowledge  did  not  seem  strong  enough  among 
most  of  us  to  cause  us  to  acquire  it  by  our¬ 
selves,  we  had  to  go  to  college  and  we  shall 
encourage  others  planning  to  enter  our  profes¬ 
sion  to  do  likewise.  Of  course  we  leave  our 
universities  pretty  raw,  but  we  average  better 
done  than  those  who  stopped  at  high  school. 

I  know  that  the  stenographer  who  gave  me  a  • 
letter  for  Mr.  Arnold  Arboretum  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  have  done  so  after  four  more  years  of 
general  education,  and  I  remember  that  it  was 
a  freshman,  not  a  senior,  who  when  asked  by 
the  reference  librarian  if  he  knew  Poole,  looked 
surprised  and  gasped,  “Yes,  ma’am,  I  know  the 
American  game.”  So  I  will  begin  my  sugges¬ 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Lending  Section  of  the 
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tions  for  the  adult  education  of  librarians  at  the 
point  where  they  enter  college,  and  in  due  time 
I  will  come  closer  to  the  title  of  my  paper. 

What  would  you  ask  the  student  to  do  in  his 
four  years  at  college?  I  am  old-fashioned 
enough  to  say:  Get  a  general  education  and  try 
also  to  develop  a  special  interest  in  some  sub¬ 
ject,  preferably  not  a  vocational  one.  I  would 
add  that  I  believe  such  ideas  will  soon  be  in 
fashion  again.  Like  many  English-speaking 
people  I  recognize  an  aversion  to  learning  other 
languages,  but  I  believe  this  aversion  must  be 
overcome  and  the  librarian  should  not  have  to 
own  that  he  knows  no  French  or  German,  let 
alone  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages  of 
great  civilized  peoples.  He  must  have  a  general 
acquaintance  with  literature.  It  is  a  large  line, 
the  largest  in  his  general  store.  He  must  not 
only  know  the  general  stock,  but  here  he  will 
find  it  desirable  to  get  acquainted  with  the  spe¬ 
cialties,  mainly  because  he  will  be  often  judged 
by  his  detailed  knowledge  and  will  be  under 
suspicion  if,  for  example,  he  attributes  “The 
Land  of  Little  Rain”  to  Jane  Austen  instead  of 
to  Mary  Austin.  He  will  follow  the  procession 
of  history  down  the  main  roads  from  Greece 
and  Rome  thru  western  Europe  and  the  British 
Isles  to  North  America,  but  he  will  not  feel 
ashamed  if  he  knows  little  of  the  parts  of  it 
which  belong  to  the  lesser  countries  and 
continents.  In  an  economic  age,  he  will  try  to 
pt  cheerfulness  out  of  the  dismal  science,  and 
in  a  democratic  country  he  must  learn  thru 
political  science  how  difficult  it  is  for  us  to 
govern  ourselves  or  to  let  anyone  else  do  it. 
With  the  thousands  around  him  who  have  that 
curiosity  which  we  call  the  scientific  spirit,  he 
will  never  understand  the  aims  and  methods  of 
the  workers  most  characteristic  of  our  time  if 
he  has  never  studied  science.  We  shall  always 
get  plenty  of  librarians  whose  chief  interest  is 
literature,  but  the  students  of  economics  and  of 
natural  science  find  competing  ways  of  using 
their  knowledge,  hence  the  warm  welcome  we 
always  give  to  the  library  school  candidate 
whose  preference  has  been  for  study  in  such 
subjects.  I  hope  that  our  prospective  librarian 
will  find  so  much  to  interest  him  that  he  will 
defer  all  strictly  vocational  or  professional 
courses  until  after  graduation.  A  well  known 
American  botanist  not  long  ago  gave  it  to  me 
as  his  opinion  that  the  professional  study  of  a 
science  should  not  have  early  emphasis,  but 
that  future  scientific  workers  should  have  first 
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of  all  a  good  general  education.  How  much 
greater  is  this  need  among  librarians,  whose 
specialty  is  in  its  essence  merely  a  key  for  the 
freer  opening  of  the  general  store  of  knowledge. 
I  would,  however,  like  to  see  the  undergraduate 
find  some  subject  of  such  great  interest  that  he 
would  gladly  learn  all  he  could  about  it  while 
at  college  and  continue  its  study  in  later  years. 
This  special  interest  will  provide  the  field  for 
that  concentration  which  is  so  elusive  in  our 
present  complicated  life  and  not  least  so  in  our 
profession  at  its  present  stage. 

Without  the  intention  of  discussing  at  this 
time  the  curricula  of  our  library  schools,  I  will 
go  so  far  afield  as  to  say  that  the  opportunities 
for  emphasizing  the  study  of  some  particular 
subject  and  its  literature  seem  properly  to  be¬ 
long  in  the  work  of  the  second  year  of  a 
graduate  library  school  and  that  place  should 
be  found  there  for  such  special  study,  even  if  it 
means  a  reduction  of  the  technical  work  of  that 
year. 

Let  us  now  assume  that  our  librarian  has  a 
fair  general  education  acquired  at  college  or 
elsewhere,  a  good  enough  education  to  have  left 
him  quite  dissatisfied  with  his  equipment  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  widen  and  deepen  his 
knowledge.  How  is  he  going  to  set  about  it? 
Talking,  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  listening, 
will  do  something,  but  hardly  enough.  One 
may  learn  a  language  by  radio  and  may  add  a 
great  deal  to  one’s  store  of  general  information 
by  careful  selection  of  educational  programs, 
but  the  method  tends  to  that  general  diffusion 
to  which  we  are  already  overtempted.  Only 
recently  the  Rockefeller  Institute  after  careful 
study  was  unable  to  recommend  this  vehicle  for 
the  better  dissemination  of  scientific  informa¬ 
tion. 

Next  we  come  to  lectures,  perhaps  the  most 
popular  American  device  for  the  painless 
acquisition  of  education.  As  a  form  of  inex¬ 
pensive  entertainment  it  is  to  be  heartily  recom¬ 
mended,  but  it  has  the  same,  perhaps  even 
greater,  drawbacks  of  diffusion.  Anyone  who 
has  lived  long  in  a  college  town  knows  the 
motley  crowd  which  fills  the  halls  at  popular 
evening  lectures  on  any  subject.  Here  are  the 
consecutive  offerings  of  a  fortnight  in  one  uni¬ 
versity  town:  Dry  farming  in  Palestine. — 
Symbolism  in  the  poetry  of  Paul  Verlaine. — 
Creative  handwork  the  clue  to  elementary  edu¬ 
cation. — Mahatma  Gandhi  and  the  Buddhism  of 
to-day. — -Einstein’s  theory  in  the  light  of  recent 
solar  eclipses. — The  sex  of  the  author  of  the 
Iliad. — The  use  of  paradichlora  benzine  for 
controlling  plant  lice. — ^The  Russian  soviets  in 
theory  and  practice.  The  next  time  that  any 
one  wants  to  “survey”  anything  or  to  test  the 
intelligence  of  any  one  in  my  sphere,  I  propose 


to  suggest  as  an  alternative  that  he  pick  out  a 
half  a  dozen  of  the  apparently  brightest  regular 
attendants  on  these  orgies  and  find  out  what 
they  really  know  two  weeks  after  taking. 

When  we  come  to  courses  offered  by  univer¬ 
sity  extension  departments  we  are  in  a  different 
atmosphere,  one  in  which  the  librarian  may  be 
not  only  a  professional  co-operator  in  the  sup¬ 
plying  of  books  needed  in  the  courses,  but  a 
participant  in  the  courses  themselves.  The  ex¬ 
cellent  work  done  thru  such  agencies  deserves 
careful  study  on  the  part  of  librarians,  for  not 
only  should  they  be  able  to  advise  serious  and 
persevering  readers  how  they  may  continue  their 
studies  and  get  supervision  of  the  work  they  do, 
but  they  may  find  help  for  themselves  in  fields 
where  they  recognize  their  too  limited  knowl¬ 
edge. 

The  last  of  the  means  for  adult  education 
that  we  recommend  to  librarians  is  that  they 
take  their  own  medicine,  that  is,  do  the  steady 
consecutive  reading  they  recommend  to  others. 
When  I  see  the  comparatively  small  interest  in 
books  and  reading  evidenced  by  some  library 
assistants,  I  wonder  why  they  took  up  this  pro¬ 
fession  when  there  are  apparently  so  many  other 
ways  of  earning  a  better  and  easier  living.  I 
am  told  that  when  girls  begin  work  in  a  candy 
factory  it  is  usual  to  let  them  eat  all  they  want, 
for  they  soon  get  over  their  taste  for  candy. 
Does  continual  contact  with  books  have  much 
the  same  effect  on  these  young  persons?  I  do 
recognize  that  there  is  a  certain  psychological 
result  from  an  opportunity  to  get  too  many 
good  things.  I  once  saw  a  small  boy  utterly 
unable  to  select  one  from  a  plate  of  variously 
iced  cakes,  and  similarly  I  note  that  I  myself 
would  frankly  prefer  to  choose  one  book  from 
a  dozen  on  a  table  to  having  shelves  of  them 
to  select  from.  The  cure  for  the  librarian  as 
for  his  readers  is  in  some  plan  of  reading,  some 
scheme  of  such  continuous  attention  to  a  sub¬ 
ject  as  will  make  distraction  from  it  distasteful. 
In  a  constantly  more  complicated  world  our 
salvation  must  more  and  more  depend  on  our 
picking  out  what  are  for  us  the  essentials  and 
being  willing  to  leave  some  subjects  untasted. 
After  finding  that  one  issue  of  a  certain  popular 
five-cent  magazine  could  use  up  all  my  waking 
hours  from  San  Francisco  to  Chicago,  1  decided 
I  couldn’t  afford  to  take  that  paper,  or  in  fact 
many  magazines  at  all.  When  I  check  up  on 
the  general  reading  of  the  college  students  who 
plan  to  become  librarians,  and  notice  the  scanty 
intellectual  food  they  have  taken  outside  their 
forced  feeding,  I  wonder  if  their  excuse  of  hav¬ 
ing  no  time  is  really  a  valid  one  or  if  it  should 
not  rather  be  charged  to  dissipated  time.  It 
seems  inconceivable  that  in  four  long  summer 
vacations  no  opportunity  could  be  found  to  read 
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even  the  better  fiction  in  English.  I  suspect  the 
popular  magazine  is  guilty  of  murdering  the 
time.  When  the  librarian  says  he  has  no  time, 
I  wonder  what  he  is  doing  with  his  leisure, 
inasmuch  as  the  type  hardly  possesses  either  the 
means  or  the  temperament  for  leading  a  riotous 
life.  His  dissipation  is  probably  only  of  the 
kind  I  have  indicated,  tho  it  may  be  more  due 
to  the  ghastly  series  of  trivial  interruptions  to 
which  he  is  so  subjected.  If  be  can  never  get 
a  chance  to  look  at  books  during  the  day,  I 
suggest  that  he  occasionally  follow  the  plan  of 
many  worthy  but  tired  business  men  and  have 
a  nice  capable  secretary  inform  the  casual  in¬ 
terrupter  that  “the  librarian  is  in  conference.” 
He  will  of  course  have  an  office  of  sufficient 
privacy  that  he  will  not  then  or  at  other  times 
be  caught  reading. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  see  that  reading 
is  in  itself  any  virtue  or  cause  for  self-congratu¬ 
lation, — it  may  even  be  a  vice  when  the  reader 
should  be  doing  something  else.  The  rapid 
reading  in  succession  of  casual  books  on  diverse 
and  unconnected  subjects  is  just  as  futile  from 
an  educational  standpoint  as  a  similar  over- 
indulgence  in  a  variegated  diet  of  popular 
lectures,  educational  radios,  or  films.  The  li¬ 
brarian  should  least  of  all  readers  merely  drift 
thru  reading,  and  this  is  equally  true  whether 
his  reading  is  of  the  most  approved  American 
type — for  the  purpose  of  getting  on — or  whether 
it  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  spending  his 
leisure  to  get  that  wider  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  that  vicarious  experience  of  life  which  can 
make  his  own  sheltered  existence  more  interest¬ 
ing.  He  is  obviously  more  favorably  placed 
than  most  to  read  systematically,  as  he  has 
ready  at  hand  guides  to  the  selection  of  books, 
and  evaluations  of  specific  titles.  Even  if  he  is 
in  a  very  little  library,  he  will  have  at  least 
many  of  the  volumes  of  such  an  excellent  series 
as  the  Home  University  Library.  The  systematic 
reading  of  the  scientific  volumes  of  this  series 
will  do  much  to  fill  in  the  awful  gaps  left  by 
a  too  exclusively  literary  education,  and  a  care¬ 
ful  following  up  of  the  further  suggested 
reading  in  the  excellent  bibliographies  appended 
to  each  volume  may  be  used  to  deepen  his 
knowledge  of  some  subject  of  particular  appeal. 
If,  as  is  very  evident,  many  of  us  fail  to  have 
even  a  vague  scheme  of  reading  for  ourselves, 
we  have  much  to  learn  before  we  try  teaching 
others. 

In  discussing  the  college  education  of  the 
librarian  I  mentioned  the  desirability  of  having 
some  specialty.  May  I  now  stress  the  still 
greater  need  of  the  librarian’s  educating  him¬ 
self  to  work  with  thoroness  in  some  particular 
field.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  merely  specializa¬ 
tion  in  some  special  phase  of  his  own  technique. 


Either  by  choice  or  by  necessity  he  may  have 
become  a  worker  in  a  very  restricted  depart¬ 
ment  and  have  a  fine  knowledge  of  the  best 
practice  in  it,  but  I  doubt  if  his  value  and  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  in  or  outside  of  his 
own  profession  is  in  proportion  to  that  degree 
of  technical  efficiency.  As  I  look  back  I  can 
hardly  recollect  whether  I  was  more  bored  by 
the  conversation  of  the  enthusiastic  creator  of 
a  new  and  beautifully  complicated  series  of 
book  numbers  or  by  the  shop  talk  of  a  pair  of 
young  law  students  with  whom  I  once  consorted. 
I  have  in  mind  rather  the  opportunities  which 
we  so  obviously  have  for  really  getting  to  know 
something  about  some  subject  and  its  literature. 
This  generally  involves  an  initial  interest.  If 
you  are  not  interested  in  anything,  I  am  sorry 
for  you.  Having  gone  mildly  crazy  at  different 
times  over  such  subjects  as  the  stage,  orna¬ 
mental  horticulture,  and  domestic  architecture, 
I  realize  how  much  is  missed  by  being  too 
beautifully  well  balanced.  Of  course  one  must 
not  allow  an  avocation  more  than  its  fair  place 
— ^this  is  a  danger  to  be  guarded  against — but 
such  special  interests  can  be  converted  into  real 
professional  assets.  Among  other  things  they 
do  for  us  is  to  make  us  understand  and  sym¬ 
pathize  more  with  the  fierce  onslaughts  of 
enthusiasts  in  their  efforts  to  increase  their 
knowledge  of  an  enthralling  subject.  They  also 
give  us  fine  examples  of  method  in  specific  lines 
of  investigation.  To  those  who  do  not  feel  any 
special  urge  I  would  say  that  if  you  select  some 
subject  within  your  natural  range  of  interests 
and  give  it  particular  study,  its  attraction  for 
you  will  be  almost  sure  to  increase,  and  your 
little  knowledge  spur  you  on  to  further  reading. 

The  next  step  is  production.  I  recently  asked 
an  elderly  librarian  why  he  had  never  written 
a  book  and  got  the  reply  that  there  were  too 
many  already.  Too  many  books,  yes,  but  hardly 
too  many  good  books,  and  surely  we  tbe  tasters 
for  the  public  should  know  if  a  book  we  write 
is  really  any  addition  not  necessarily  to  litera¬ 
ture,  but  perhaps  to  the  previously  available 
printed  information.  Why  should  we  not  our¬ 
selves  fill  in  some  of  the  gaps  which  reference 
librarians  tell  us  exist  in  materials  in  print? 
Our  publications  have  thus  far  been  rather  too 
greatly  restricted  to  the  technical  aspects  of  our 
own  profession.  If  we  crave  to  be  recognized 
'as  scholars  or  as  authorities  a  wider  field  of 
production  will  be  necessary. 

Unlike  most  remarks  addressed  to  librarians 
this  paper  has  contained  little  but  suggestions 
for  self-improvement.  Our  contributions  are 
generally  concerned  with  the  uplift  of  others. 
But  given  a  proper  equipment  ourselves,  need 
we  worry  about  what  will  be  done  for  our 
public?  Unless  he  is  an  intellectual  snob,  the 
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educated  man  will  want  to  see  his  fellowmen 
better  educated.  But  it  is  the  enthusiastic  spe¬ 
cialist  who  will  most  vigorously  try  to  interest 
others  in  what  seems  to  him  a  subject  of  such 
tremendous  importance.  So  he  will  pass  on 
what  he  has  gained  to  others  and  be  the  better 
able  to  help  educate  others  by  having  educated 
himself.  And  by  this  I  do  not  mean  just  help¬ 
ing  some  to  get  better  jobs,  which  is  after  all 
only  a  means  of  living,  but  to  make  life  better 
for  them  because  in  an  increasingly  complicated 
world  the  man  who  can  have  his  resources  in 
books  may  have  a  more  satisfying  life  than  he 
who  is  so  bored  at  home  that  he  must  continu¬ 
ally  keep  moving  to  be  sure  he  is  still  alive. 
The  question  of  making  use  of  his  increasing 
leisure  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the 
modern  American.  Let  us  hope  that  we  may 
be  able  to  do  something  which  may  reduce  this 
very  real  menace  of  the  future  and  make  it  an 
asset. 

May  I  close  with  another  reference  to 
music.  Librarians  are  not  alone  in  trying  to 
do  all  things  without  adequate  equipment  for 
them  all.  The  California  high  school  teacher’s 
certificate  will  permit  the  holder  to  act  as  a  high 


school  principal,  a  high  school  librarian,  or  a 
teacher  of  any  high  school  subject  whether  or 
not  she  knows  anything  about  it.  Which  re¬ 
calls  to  me  that  Kipling  story,  “A  Friend’s 
Friend,”  in  which  one  of  the  characters  gets 
very  drunk  at  a  military  ball,  goes  up  to  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra,  and  cheerfully  offers 
either  to  lead  it  or  to  play  any  instrument  the 
leader  may  designate.  Let  us  be  sure  we  are 
not  occasionally  doing  the  same.  In  a  distracted 
age  let  us  not  add  to  the  distraction,  but  in  our 
plans  to  adult  educate  ourselves  keep  fairly  be¬ 
fore  us  the  aim  of  first  knowing  thoroly  what 
we  would  pass  on  to  others.  Love  of  one’s 
work,  enthusiasm  over  new  ideas  and  plans,  in¬ 
terest  in  people,  a  desire  to  uplift  are  all  very 
wonderful  things  and  quite  useful  as  assets,  but 
I  have  yet  to  be  persuaded  that  they  are  any 
adequate  substitute  for  the  kind  of  education 
we  will  all  need  to  do  more  serious  work  than 
we  have  heretofore  attempted.  Unfortunately 
it  is  still  among  us  as  with  others  a  sufficiently 
remarkable  thing  to  know  or  do  some  one  thing 
as  well  as  may  ever  be  expected  of  our  feeble 
but  aspiring  race. 


Regional  Library  Training  Courses 

By  CHARLES  E.  RUSH, 

Librarian,  Indianapolis  Public  Library.* 


The  Board  of  Education  for  Librarianship 
has  undertaken  an  intensive,  systematic 
study  of  all  phases  of  the  library  training 
problem  and  is  carefully  investigating  the  extent 
to  which  existing  agencies  are  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  profession. 

In  their  survey,  the  agencies,  known  as  library 
training  classes,  will  receive  thoughtful  and 
sympathetic  consideration.  In  fact,  an  intensive 
study  of  this  field  is  now  being  directed  by  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  on 
Training  Class  Problems. 

One  of  the  “findings”-  of  the  Temporary 
Library  Training  Board  read  in  part  as  follows: 
“That  the  agencies  now  offering  education  for 
librarianship  are  unable  to  supply  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  to  meet  the  demands.”  This 
finding  is  true,  pathetically  true,  of  conditions 
confronting  us  at  this  moment.  But  to  solve 
effectively  the  problem  we  must  think  in  terms 
of  1930  and  1935,  as  well  as  1927.  If  the 
demands  exceed  the  supply  now,  try  to  imagine 
what  the  conditions  will  be  in  five  and  ten 
years,  with  a  continuance  of  the  present  growth 
of  the  library  idea,  the  extension  of  its  service 

*  Pajjer  read  before  the  Training  Class  Section  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  July,  1925. 


into  new  fields  and  the  increasing  call  for  a 
wider  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  is  safe  to 
predict  that  in  ten  years  the  present  total  capac¬ 
ity  of  all  library  training  agencies  will  be 
inadequate  for  the  training  demand  in  only  one 
field,  that  of  school  library  work.  There  may 
be  acceptable  excuses  for  inadequate  facilities 
for  today’s  needs,  but  there  will  be  none  within 
a  decade.  We  confidently  expect  that  future 
needs  will  be  met. 

But  what  of  next  year  and  the  following  one? 
Whence  come  most  of  our  new  recruits? 
Whence  came  the  majority  of  those  now  hold¬ 
ing  library  positions?  Were  they  intelligently 
trained  or  even  given  preliminary  instruction? 
Will  the  majority  have  such  opportunities  in 
two  years  or  ten?  If  standards  of  training  in 
library  schools  are  raised,  will  they  materially 
affect  or  benefit  the  great  proportion  of  new 
entries  in  library  work  if  adequate  provision 
is  not  made  for  them?  Will  the  efficiency  of 
all  library  service  change  in  any  great  degree 
until  there  are  sufficient  agencies  to  give 
elementary  instruction  to  the  overwhelming 
numbers  who  are  now  assuming  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  librarianship  with  no  preliminary 
training? 
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Naturally,  these  questions  confront  us  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  field  of  the  small  and  medium¬ 
sized  library  where  limitations  of  salary,  re¬ 
sources,  or  location  make  attendance  at  under¬ 
graduate  library  schools  impossible  in  most 
cases.  Our  “average”  American  librarian 
serves  in  positions  and  in  communities  of  this 
size,  where  skilled  service  is  as  important  and 
opportunities  are  as  rich  as  in  the  larger  libra¬ 
ries,  where  trained  service  is  less  of  a  problem, 
tho  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  the  level  of  our 
standards  must  be  raised,  that  additions  are 
needed  at  the  top,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  breaks  in  our  dyke  become  wider  and  wider 
as  they  near  the  bottom,  and  that  the  mass  of 
our  appointees  slip  thru  without  ever  seeing 
the  doors  of  our  training  agencies.  Some  form 
of  training  must  fill  the  gap  between  summer 
schools  and  apprentice  courses,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  to  supply  the  demand  but 
also  as  a  further  definite  step  toward  more 
highly  specialized  preparation. 

I  submit  for  consideration  the  following  plan 
for  regional  library  training  courses  to  serve  as 
Iccal  and  district  elementary  training  agencies; 
these  courses  to  be  organized  in  connection  with 
approved  libraries;  open  upon  examination  to 
those  acceptable  for  college  entrance  who  live 
within  approved  districts;  limited  to  a  maximum 
of  thirty  students  and  a  minimum  staff  of  three 
full  time  instructors,  or  their  equivalent,  with 
qualification  requirements  identical  with  those 
proposed  for  junior  undergraduate  library 
schools,  and  to  offer  a  six-month’s  curriculum 
and  a  certificate  for  its  successful  completion. 

In  support  of  this  suggestion  which  has  been 
discussed  at  intervals  for  the  past  ten  years,  I 
also  submit  the  following  ten  reasons  for  the 
organization  of  this  particular  form  of  training 
agency.  They  serve  as  a  logical  step  in  train- 
ing  between  summer  schools  or  apprentice 
classes  and  the  undergraduate  library  schools; 
supply  local  and  regional  trained  help  for 
minor  positions  in  the  larger  libraries  and  more 
important  positions  in  small  libraries  of  limited 
resources;  offer  advantage  of  supervised  practice 
work  in  efficient  departments  and  branches  un¬ 
der  trained  and  experienced  instruction;  aid 
recruiting  of  desirable  applicants  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  leave  home  districts  or  cannot  enter 
summer  schools;  and  attract  college  trained 
people  unable  for  the  present  to  take  a  fifth 
year  of  advanced  schooling  in  distant  points. 
They  serve  as  a  natural  selector  and  feeder  for 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  library  schools; 
offer  the  much  needed  opportunity  for  previous 
experience  before  undertaking  advanced  training 
work;  provide  opportunity  for  exchange  be¬ 
tween  libraries  of  assistants  similarly  trained 


and  holding  similar  positions;  stimulate  in¬ 
creasing  local  interest  in  promoting  library 
service;  and  promote  greater  local  and  regional 
interest  in  library  work  as  a  profession. 

In  his  stimulating  report  on  “Training  for 
Library  Service,”  Dr.  Williamson  states:  “There 
would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  train¬ 
ing  class  of  a  large  library  should  not  accept 
students  from  libraries  in  smaller  adjacent 
towns  and  cities,  charging  a  proper  fee,  to  he 
paid  not  by  the  student,  perhaps,  but  by  the 
library  benefited.  In  other  situations  a  group 
of  smaller  libraries  in  the  same  neighborhood 
may  conduct  a  training  class  co-operatively.” 
This  statement  and  accompanying  arguments 
indicate  the  field  and  need  for  regional  library 
training  courses.  But  few  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  administering  library  training  classes 
will  agree  to  his  limitation  of  such  classes  to 
instruction  in  so-called  “clerical”  work,  nor  to 
the  still  further  limited  definition  expressed  by 
Mr.  Reece  in  his  excellent  summary  of  “Some 
Possible  Developments  in  Library  Education.” 
Both  definitions  cover  only  the  apprentice  class 
field.  If  handicapped  under  such  limits,  the 
proposed  regional  training  course  can  offer  no 
step  in  advance  nor  can  it  meet  the  demands 
of  the  largest  group  in  library  employment  who 
need  and  desire  elementary  professional  in¬ 
struction. 

The  chief  expressed  criticism  of  this  plan  is 
the  possibility  of  such  a  course  becoming  “in- 
bred”  thru  over-emphasis  of  local  conditions 
when  training  students  for  other  institutions. 
Such  a  danger  is  possible,  of  course,  but  it  can 
be  avoided  in  a  training  course  just  as  easily 
as  in  any  of  the  advanced  schools  located  in 
libraries,  as  most  of  them  are  and  probably  will 
be.  Avoidance  of  this  danger  will  depend  upon 
local  administration  and  the  close  supervision 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

To  confine  all  professional  instruction  and  in¬ 
spiration  only  to  those  who  have  had  full,  or 
part-time,  collegiate  education  will  fall  far 
short  of  elevating  the  standards  in  the  average 
library.  This  instruction  in  elementary  form 
can^  be  so  organized  and  presented  in  approved 
regions  of  the  country  that  many  of  those  other¬ 
wise  unable  to  obtain  it  elsewhere  can  take  the 
first  step  in  advancement  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  their  desire  for  further  training.  For 
a  long,  long  time  such  library  help  and  such 
instruction  will  be  needed.  It  offers  a  progres¬ 
sive  purposefulness  in  the  attainment  of  desir¬ 
able  standards  for  the  entire  profession. 

The  1924  list  of  Sixty  Educational  Books 
prepared  for  the  A.  L.  A.  by  the  Youngstown 
Public  Library,  is  arranged  by  subject  and 
fully  annotated.  (12p.  15c.). 


Hopscotch  or  Library  Science? 

By  H.  0.  PARKINSON, 

Librarian  of  the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Public  Library.^ 


The  subject,  “Hopscotch  or  Library 
Science?”  should  not  be  confused  or  asso¬ 
ciated  in  any  way  with  the  bitter  contro¬ 
versy  which  has  been  raging  for  the  last  four 
years  between  religion  and  science.  That  dis¬ 
pute  has  just  recently  been  ended.  I  heard  a 
preacher  settle  it  the  other  day.  He  reasoned  in 
this  way:  The  monkey  still  exists  and  is  there¬ 
fore  man’s  contemporary.  It  is  plain  that  man 
can  not  descend  from  his  contemporary.  There¬ 
fore  the  most  we  can  claim  is  that  man  and 
monkey  have  a  common  ancestry.  If  that  is  so, 
we  must  also  admit  that  in  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  races,  man  has  fared  much 
the  better  of  the  two.  So,  if  anyone  has  a  right 
to  complain,  obviously  it  is  the  monkey. 

That  point  thus  disposed  of,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  little  to  be  gained  in  re-opening  the 
controversy.  Consequently  this  paper  will  have 
no  relationship  whatever  with  the  above  sub¬ 
ject,  except  insofar  as  the  question  of  descent 
may  have  some  remote  bearing  upon  the  habit 
of  hopscotch.  This  all-absorbing  pastime  will 
be  discussed  briefly  in  two  of  its  applications. 
First,  in  library  routine; 

It  has  been  said  that  one  reason  why  so  many 
burglars  get  caught  and  don’t  prosper  is  be¬ 
cause  they  fail  to  hold  conventions  and  ex¬ 
change  up-to-date  ideas.  Apparently  this  is  one 
way  of  distinguishing  them  from  librarians — if 
it  should  ever  come  to  that — -as  librarians  are 
often  found  at  conventions  swapping  ideas  and 
even  stories  when  occasion  demands.  But  aside 
from  this  point  of  differentiation  and  possibly 
the  additional  fact  that  librarians  are  not  as 
well  paid,  is  it  not  true  that  the  two  professions 
do  have  much  in  common? 

The  vast  majority  of  both  follovdngs  lack  ade¬ 
quate  professional  training.  Both  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  being  hampered  by  low  appropriations 
and  high  running  expenses.  Neither  loses  much 
time  in  filling  out  income  tax  returns.  Both  are 
apt  to  do  their  work  hurriedly  and  under  great 
pressure,  often  suffering  for  lack  of  time.  But 
perhaps  the  most  outstanding  characteristic  com¬ 
mon  to  both  is  an  instinctive  antipathy  and 
somewhat  critical  attitude  towards  an  unreason¬ 
able  use  of  chains. 

We  smile  to  think  of  the  cast-iron  precau¬ 
tions  of  medieval  times  when  books  were  chained 
and  padlocked  to  the  shelves  of  a  library.  And 
yet  in  the  present  age  we  exert  far  more  effort 
in  the  invention  and  keeping  of  records,  checks, 

*  Paper  read  before  Lending  Section,  A.  L.  A.  Con¬ 
ference,  Seattle,  July,  1925. 


and  counter-checks  to  secure  a  book  in  its  place 
than  we  do  in  finding  a  reader  for  that  book  or 
in  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  the  reader  once 
found.  Instead  of  chains,  we  now  have  tape. 
As  Don  Marquis  puts  it,  we  clip  off  a  dog’s  hair 
and  then  buy  a  blanket  for  him. 

To  illustrate:  Observe  the  use  of  numerous 
checks  and  “safe-guards”  in  the  making  of  or¬ 
dinary  book  records.  We  have  a  copy  number 
as  a  check  against  possible  error  in  the  acces¬ 
sion  number  and  an  accession  number  of  six 
digits  to  guard  against  error  in  a  copy  number 
of  one  digit.  As  a  further  precaution,  both  are 
duplicated  in  seven  places — lest  an  error  occur 
in  one  of  the  other  six. 

Next  we  spend  six  months  taking  inventory 
(some  never  quit)  to  prove  that  errors  exist  in 
both  kinds  of  numbers.  Once  discovered,  no 
matter  how  insignificant,  we  are  under  obliga¬ 
tions  to  correct  them — in  seven  places — in  order 
to  justify  the  efforts  involved  in  making  the 
discovery.  Another  stated  purpose  of  this  in¬ 
ventory  is  to  determine  what  books  are  missing; 
and  yet  we  already  know,  thru  unfilled  demands, 
what  books  are  missing  that  anybody  wants,  and 
should  not  be  over-concerned  with  what  nobody 
wants. 

In  the  meanwhile,  some  hundreds  of  volumes 
which  had  been  recorded  as  lost  and  de-cata- 
loged  at  the  previous  stock-taking  and  which 
we  had  thought  we  were  rid  of  for  all  time, 
inconveniently  reappear  in  their  original  stalls. 
(Presumably  these  volumes  had  been  obtained 
by  borrowers  f.o.b.  shelves  and  returned  in  the 
same  manner,  in  an  effort  to  cut  down  operating 
expense  and  to  eliminate  the  profits  of  the  mid¬ 
dleman.)  These  books  must  now  be  re-cata¬ 
loged.  That  completed  and  other  necessary 
records  revised,  we  are  ready  to  commence  the 
whole  cycle  over  again. 

It’s  fascinating,  but  is  it  service? 

Much  might  be  said  in  like  manner  concern¬ 
ing  the  shuttlecock  machinery  of  our  book-lend¬ 
ing  systems,  often  overloaded  with  super-pre¬ 
cautionary  “safe-guards.”  And  again,  the 
details  of  our  registration  procedure.  Think  of 
it!  Children  are  required  by  law  to  attend  the 
public  schools,  but  when  they  voluntarily  seek 
the  public  library,  they  are  debarred  from  its 
use  unless  the  formal  consent  and  written  guar¬ 
antee  of  an  adult  can  be  obtained!  In  this  in¬ 
stance  “records”  and  “safe-guards”  are  empha¬ 
sized  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  child’s  happiness — or 
shall  we  call  it  a  sacrifice  of  pre-adult  educa¬ 
tion? 
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I  know  of  a  good  lady,  a  perfect  housekeeper, 
if  order  and  precaution  are  any  indication,  who 
has  a  beautifully  polished  dining  room  floor.  In 
the  dining  room  is  a  table.  In  order  that  the 
feet  of  the  table  may  not  scratch  or  mar  this 
spotless  floor,  dainty  little  buffers  are  placed 
beneath  them.  Lest  the  table  feet  injure  these 
buffers,  pieces  of  neatly  cut  cardboard  are  in¬ 
serted  above  the  buffers.  Meals  are  served  in 
the  kitchen. 

Having  thus  convinced  myself,  at  least,  that 
much  of  library  routine  is  of  a  hopscotch  variety 
— whimsical,  myopic,  and  without  results  other 
than  the  satisfaction  derived  from  winning  a 
game  of  solitaire,  and  that  a  larger  portion  of 
time  could  be  better  spent  in  getting  books  into 
action  and  making  the  library  useful  to  the 
other  seventy  per  cent  of  the  population,  we 
are  now  ready  for  the  second  half  of  this  little 
critique — library  publicity. 

It  has  been  said  that  libraries  in  their  adver¬ 
tising  lay  too  much  stress  on  privileges  and  the 
lending  of  books,  and  not  enough  on  the  joy  of 
reading.  In  other  words,  the  product  which  we 
wish  to  distribute  should  be  emphasized  in  the 
setting  commonly  associated  with  its  use. 

With  this  point  in  mind,  the  Stockton  Public 
Library  spent  much  effort,  and  even  some 
money,  in  building  up  a  miniature  home-read¬ 
ing  scene  for  the  annual  county  fair  which  is 
normally  attended  by  some  sixty  thousand 
people  during  the  week.  The  scene  was  placed 
on  a  pedestal  of  library  books,  beneath  which 
was  the  legend,  “A  happy  family  finds  joy — in 
books.  The  library  lends  them  free.”  All  was 
worked  out  in  nice  proportions,  with  the  old 
man  sprawled  on  the  couch,  book  in  hand,  the 
mother  tilted  back  in  a  rocker,  reading  by  the 
light  of  a  floor  lamp,  and  the  children  and  dog 
on  the  floor  poring  over  a  picture  book.  The 
entire  display,  typifying  joy  and  comfort,  was 
illuminated  but  enclosed  behind  a  screen  and 
accessible  only  by  way  of  three  pseudo-confi¬ 
dential  peep-holes. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  fair,  the  local  paper 
gave  the  following  account  of  an  official  tabula¬ 
tion  made  by  one  of  its,  reporters : 

“The  Stockton  Library  has  a  display  behind 
three  ‘peep-holes,’  one  labelled  ‘For  women,’  one 
‘For  men,’  and  one  ‘For  children.’  A  count  was 
kept  yesterday  for  exactly  five  minutes.  Three 
children  used  their  own  peep-hole.  They 
couldn’t  reach  the  others.  Seven  women  used 
their  peep-hole.  Four  men  and  their  wives 
looked  jointly,  each  sex  in  its  proper  place. 
Eleven  men,  entirely  unattached,  looked,  after 
a  sheepish  glance  around — in  the  peep-hole 
labelled  ‘For  women.’  All  three  views  are  of 
the  same  thing.” 


Encouraged  by  these  statistics,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  our  exhibit  was  doing  its  work, 
but  with  the  hope  of  recording  facts  of  a  more 
scientific  nature,  the  librarian  later  stationed 
himself  incognito  within  hearing  distance  of 
the  line  of  gazers.  During  this  period,  approx¬ 
imately  one  hundred  prospective  library  readers, 
many  of  them  promising  candidates  for  adult 
education,  flattened  their  noses  against  the  pro¬ 
tecting  wall  beneath  the  three  peep-holes.  Many 
exclamations  of  charm  and  rapture  were  over¬ 
heard,  but  not  one  remark  which  displayed  any 
recognition  of  the  purpose  of  the  exhibit,  or 
associated  it  in  any  way  with  the  public  library 
or  the  reading  of  books.  A  week  later,  one  of 
these  individuals  did  come  into  the  library  to 
inquire  why  the  library  had  not  had  an  exhibit 
at  the  fair  this  year. 

“It’s  pretty,  but  is  it  art?” 

This  instance  is  cited  as  it  seems  to  me  typical 
of  the  great  mass  and  jumble  of  uncorrelated, 
haphazard,  one-legged  publicity  methods  of  in¬ 
dividual  libraries  everywhere. 

Why  not  co-operative  library  publicity  di¬ 
rected  by  a  central  organization?  Theoretically, 
at  least,  libraries  should  profit  even  more  than 
other  forms  of  professional  or  business  service 
in  the  use  of  national  advertising  thru  popular 
circulating  mediums.  If  competitive  book  pub¬ 
lishers  and  booksellers  find  it  works,  why  should 
not  non-competitive  book  distributors?  Each 
library,  to  a  large  extent,  has  goods  to  offer 
identical  with  those  of  all  other  libraries  and 
therein  has  a  unique  advantage  in  the  use  of  co¬ 
operative  publicity.  Would  not  the  total  amount 
of  money  now  being  spent  by  individual  libra¬ 
ries  on  amateur,  sporadic  methods  have  far 
greater  and  more  widely  extended  results  if  ap¬ 
plied  jointly  to  concerted,  national  publicity? 

As  has  been  aptly  stated  by  one  of  our  num¬ 
ber:  “One  reason  why  librarians  make  so  small 
a  dent  in  the  public  consciousness  is  because  not 
enough  of  us  come  down  on  the  same  spot  at  the 
same  time.” 

In  the  interest  of  bigger  and  better  dents, 
could  we  not  at  least  land  on  both  feet  at  the 
same  time?  If  so,  that  other  foot  must  be 
coaxed  from  its  “splendid  isolation”  at  the  risk 
of  violating  one  of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  the 
latest  of  fashions — library  hopscotch. 


Revision  of  two  chapters  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Manual  of  Libi'ary  Economy  have  just  been  is¬ 
sued.  These  are  Book  Selection  (Chapter  16), 
by  Elva  L.  Bascom,  of  the  Department  of 
Library  Science,  University  of  Texas,  and  in¬ 
structor-elect  in  cataloging  at  the  Carnegie 
Library  School  of  Pittsburgh;  and  Classifica¬ 
tion,  by  Corinne  Bacon.  (25  cents  each). 


Seattle  Conference  Group  Meetings 


Agricultural  Libraries 

ALLED  to  order  on  July  6th  by  the  chair¬ 
man,  Mary  G.  Lacy,  the  meeting  of  the 
Agricultural  Libraries  Section  was  devoted  to  a 
symposium  on  “A  Program  for  Agricultural 
Library  Work.”  The  Chairman  introduced  the 
subject  by  saying  that  the  agricultural  libra¬ 
rians  have  a  definite  responsibility  toward  the 
development  of  the  long-time  agricultural  pro¬ 
grams  now  being  formulated  by  the  various 
states.  The  librarian  must  be  constructive  and 
develop  initiative  in  addition  to  performing 
routine.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  vocabulary 
of  agriculture,  and  its  contributory  sciences.  As 
a  means  to  this  end,  there  was  presented  a  short 
list  of  books  compiled  by  Miss  E.  Lucy  Ogden, 
former  librarian  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  They 
were:  “Main  Currents  of  Zoology,”  by  William 
A.  Locy;  “Civilization  and  the  Microbe,”  by 
Arthur  1.  Kendall;  “Outline  of  the  History  of 
Phytopathology,”  by  Herbert  H.  Whetzell; 
“Eminent  Chemists  of  Our  Time,”  by  Benjamin 
Harrow;  “Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries,”  by 
Franklin  H.  King;  “Life  of  Pasteur,”  by  Rene 
Vallery-Radot;  “From  the  Letter  Files  of  S.  W. 
Johnson”;  “Autobiography  of  a  Farm  Boy,”  by 
Isaac  P.  Roberts;  “Cotton  as  a  World  Power,” 
by  James  A.  B.  Scherer.  Next  was  developed 
the  need  for  close  relationships  with  every 
group  of  the  college  or  university.  Under  the 
head  of  technique  of  co-operation  was  proposed 
the  interchange  of  bibliographies,  the  possibility 
'>f  a  monthly  mimeographed  letter,  printing  of 
cards  for  experiment  station  bulletins,  and  the 
compilation  of  a  list  of  state  agencies  collecting 
and  publishing  agricultural  statistics.  This  last 
project  has  already  been  begun.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  further  it,  with  the  possibility 
of  eventual  publication  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Lucia  Haley,  of  the  Oregon  State  College 
Library,  opened  the  discussion.  She  spoke  of 
the  completion  of  the  handbook  on  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  small  agricultural  libraries,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  duplicate  magazines,  rendering  accessible 
the  mimeographed  series  issued  by  government 
agencies,  encouragement  of  cultural  reading, 
and  the  building  up  of  specialized  collections. 
Miss  Davis,  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  Library,  then  spoke,  dealing  mainly 
with  work  with  students,  and  the  excellent  prog¬ 
ress  made  by  the  college  of  the  air  in  broad¬ 
casting  courses  by  radio.  Lillian  George,  of  the 
Normal  School  Library  at  Bellingham,  sug¬ 
gested,  as  distributing  agents  for  agricultural 


information,  the  agricultural  experiment  station 
workers. 

A  paper  on  farm  prices  prior  to  1910,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Sarle,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  was  read  in  part  by 
the  Chairman.  Mr.  Sarle’s  paper  will  appear 
later  in  the  Library  Journal.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Agricultural  Index, 
1924-25,  was  read  to  the  effect  that  the  index 
is  saved  and  its  continuance  probably  assured 
for  the  next  three  years  at  least. 

A  letter  from  Claribel  Barnett  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  report  of  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on 
the  Eunice  Rockwood  Oberly  Memorial  fund, 
announcing  the  first  award.  It  is  her  hope  that 
many  will  compete  for  the  next  award  to  be 
made  two  years  from  last  December. 

It  was  voted  that  the  responsibility  for  put¬ 
ting  thru  the  work  on  printing  cards  for  experi¬ 
ment  station  bulletins  be  turned  over  to  Miss 
Barnett;  that  the  preparation  of  the  handbook 
of  small  agricultural  colleges  be  revived,  and 
Miss  Barnett  urged  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain 
suitable  assistance  for  its  accomplishment;  and 
that  the  Section  go  on  record  as  recommending 
that  a  list  of  mimeographed  material  be  issued 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  other 
departments. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  standard¬ 
ization  of  bulletin  covers  had  been  pretty  well 
cared  for,  and  that  now  the  committee  on  this 
matter  had  turned  into  a  committee  on  the  use 
of  the  frank. 

Lucy  M.  Lewis,  librarian  of  Oregon  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  was  elected  chairman,  and  Mary 
G.  Lacy,  librarian  of  ths  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
secretary. 

CoRABEL  Bien,  Secretary. 

Art  Reference 

HE  second  meeting  of  the  Art  Reference 
Round  Table  was  held  with  Blanche  K.  S. 
Wappat  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
of  Pittsburgh,  presiding,  and  ninety-five  present. 
Mrs.  Wappat  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Art  Reference  Round  Table  and 
suggested  two  lines  of  activity:  the  publication 
of  helpful  lists  and  articles  in  library  periodi¬ 
cals  and  greater  publicity  for  the  art  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  libraries. 

Annie  Hornsby  Calhoun  of  Seattle  read  a 
paper  on  “Art  Advertising  and  Advertising 
Art,”  sketching  the  methods  of  interesting  the 
public,  even  the  so-called  practical  man,  in  the 
art  department,  by  supplying  the  information 
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that  he  needs,  be  he  manufacturer,  importer, 
builder  or  designer.  Effaline  King’s  paper  told 
of  the  methods  of  publicity  used  both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  library. 

Gladys  Caldwell  of  Los  Angeles  spoke  on  the 
Los  Angeles  library  and  the  motion  picture 
studios.  The  studios  are  developing  their  own 
research  departments.  They  collect  great 
quantities  of  material  which  is  charged  to  the 
picture  being  filmed,  but  this  does  not  supply 
all  their  needs,  and  the  library  helps  out.  Tfie 
smaller  companies,  especially,  depend  upon  the 
library.  She  instanced  certain  popular  pictures, 
pointing  out  how  they  had  come  to  life  out  of 
books. 

Susan  A.  Hutchinson,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  Library,  presented  a  list  of  art  books 
which  have  proved  useful.  She  chose  especially 
practical  books  on  design,  costume,  peasant  art, 
interior  decoration,  posters  and  modern  art  and 
illustrated  her  talk  with  sample  plates  from  the 
books. 

The  desirability  of  an  enlarged  edition  of 
Shepherd’s  “Index  to  Illustrations”  was  dis¬ 
cussed  favorably.  Marie  A.  Todd’s  paper  “The 
Picture  Collection”  digested  the  answers  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  to  art  departments  of 
forty  libraries.  Practical  methods  for  mounting 
pictures  were  described  and  the  best  mounts  to 
be  used  were  shown. 

“How  Newark  is  Rearranging  its  Picture 
Collection,”  by  Alice  Wilde,  told  how  this  col¬ 
lection,  numbering  between  500,000  and  600,- 
000  items  is  now  being  arranged  in  a  self¬ 
indexing  alphabetical  file  to  suit  the  needs  of 
schools,  designers  and  other  art  workers.  The 
broad  subject  with  subdivisions  is  proving  most 
useful,  grouping  material  rather  than  scattering 
it  thru  the  file  under  its  specific  head.  A  list 
of  the  subjects  used  was  appended  to  the  paper. 

Officers  elected:  Antoinette  Douglas,  St.  Louis 
Public  Library,  chairman;  and  Ruth  Wilcox, 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  secretary. 

Alice  Persis  Bixby,  Secretary  pro-tem. 

Business  Librarians 

DULT  education  in  business  libraries  was  the 
topic  of  the  talk  made  by  L.  Elsa  Loeber, 
chairman  of  the  round  table,  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Business  Librarians  Round  Table 
held  July  6.  This  paper  by  Miss  Loeber,  who  is 
librarian  of  the  New  York  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  New  York  City,  is  to  be  published 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  There  are  two 
distinct  classes  in  a  large  business  organization 
which  the  library  serves,  she  said,  first  the  ex¬ 
ecutives,  men  with  wide  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  and,  in  many  cases,  with  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  training;  second,  the  mass  of  employees. 


men  and  women  in  the  more  or  less  routine  work 
of  the  concern  and  with  usually  not  more  than  a 
secondary  school  education.  For  the  first  class 
the  librarian  analyzes  and  digests  all  material 
which  will  keep  the  executive  abreast  with  de¬ 
velopments  in  his  specialty;  for  the  second, 
education  must  be  given  “in  small  doses  and  in 
sugar-coated  form.  .  .  .  Interesting  articles, 

brief  but  attractive  analyses  of  special  subjects, 
short  and  interesting  reading  lists,  suggestions 
about  evening  courses,  correspondence  courses 
and  lectures — any  of  these  presented  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  way  may  bring  about  the 
desired  result.”  The  library  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  has  over 
6,000  registered  members  and  an  average 
monthly  circulation  of  about  12,000  from  a  col¬ 
lection  of  60,000  volumes.  W.  T.  Grant  and 
Company,  a  firm  operating  a  chain  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  thruout  the  New  England  and 
Middle  Western  States,  has  a  library  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Grace  Aikenhead  which  keeps 
in  touch  with  company  employees  all  over  the 
country.  Miss  Loeber  also  described  the  work 
of  her  own  library,  the  patronage  of  which  is  of 
one  class — the  business  executive. 

“Filing  of  Printed  Material  in  Business 
Libraries”  was  considered  by  Virginia  Fairfax, 
of  New'  Orleans,  following  a  discussion  of 
“Education  for  Business  Librarians”  by  W.  E. 
Henry,  of  Seattle,  and  Josephine  A.  Rathbone, 
of  Brooklyn.  Eternal  vigilance  in  acquiring  the 
latest  information,  discrimination  in  selecting 
and  keeping,  both  requiring  the  oversight  of  a 
trained  person,  were  the  policies  she  recom¬ 
mended.  The  average  business  man  or  sales¬ 
man  must  be  weaned  from  his  preference  for 
decimal  or  numeric  classifications  to  the  use  of 
the  alphabetic  subject  method.  Miss  Fairfax 
gave  much  practical  advice  on  the  choice  of 
files  and  folders  and  the  preparation  of  material 
for  an  alphabetic  subject  file.  Every  piece  of 
material  must  be  assigned  a  definite  subject  and 
marked  for  identification.  Cutter  numbers  are 
advocated  because  of  their  compactness  and 
abbreviated  marking,  which  is  preferable  to 
writing  out  a  long  subject  name. 

At  the  meeting  on  July  9,  Alta  B.  Claflin, 
librarian  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  considered  “Routing  and  Digesting  of 
Material  for  Executives.”  Many  of  the  larger 
libraries  issue  mimeographed .  sheets  daily  con¬ 
taining  digests  of  all  the  daily  news  items  of 
importance,  in  preference  to  circulating  the 
actual  newspaper  clippings.  Expensive  daily 
and  weekly  services,  including  such  investment 
services  as  Babson’s,  Brookmire’s,  and  Moody’s, 
and  the  trade  services  such  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Information  Service  and  the  Standard  Daily- 
Trade  Service  are  usually  subscribed  for  solely 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  higher  executives.  In  the 
case  of  magazines,  it  is  better  to  require  that 
every  copy  be  returned  to  the  library  after  each 
issue  instead  of  routing  them  from  one  official 
to  another  according  to  the  list  of  names  at¬ 
tached.  To  extend  the  periodical  service  to  the 
whole  organization,  or  at  least  to  all  members 
of  it  who  have  any  desire  to  carry  on  profes¬ 
sional  reading,  almost  all  business  libraries 
issue  weekly,  bi-weekly,  or  monthly  bulletins 
calling  attention  to  all  current  articles  of  pro¬ 
fessional  interest  appearing  within  the  p’eriod. 

Book  talks,  a  library  column  in  the  house 
organ,  and  posters  were  some  of  the  methods 
of  advertising  library  service  in  a  business  or¬ 
ganization  suggested  by  Alma  C.  Mitchill, 
Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey 
Library,  Newark.  The  Public  Service  Library 
issues  a  bulletin  every  day  except  Saturday  for 
officials  and  department  heads.  Separate  books 
and  magazine  articles  are  marked  and  put  on 
the  desk  of  the  official  likely  to  be  interested.  A 
monthly  bulletin  calling  attention  to  association 
conventions  or  meetings  held  during  the  coming 
month  is  another  way  of  interesting  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  A  list  of  the  papers  to  be  presented  at 
these  meetings  can  be  listed  and  later  secured 
if  they  do  not  appear  in  the  technical  press. 
Papers  presented  at  such  conventions  generally 
contain  the  latest  data  on  business  and  engineer¬ 
ing  subjects. 

Catalog  Section 

ONE  general  session  and  two  round  table 
meetings  were  held  by  the  Catalog  Section. 
The  general  session  was  held  July  6,  Philip  S. 
Goulding,  chairman,  presiding. 

The  directory  committee,  Eliza  Lamb,  chair¬ 
man,  reported  that  a  list  of  catalogers  was 
printed  in  the  May  1  number  of  the  Library 
Journal.  There  are  360  names  on  file.  The 
committee  emphasizes  the  fact  that  registrations 
should  he  made  on  catalog  cards  and  should 
give  name,  address,  position,  education,  training, 
experience,  special  line  of  work  and  publica¬ 
tions.  Franklin  F.  Hopper’s  report  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  an  Index  to  Song  Collec¬ 
tions  stated  that  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company 
have  been  at  work  for  some  months  on  the 
index,  and  tho  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than 
an  approximate  date  for  finishing  the  work,  they 
hope  to  have  copy  ready  by  late  fall. 

Mrs.  Jennie  T.  Jennings,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Formation  of  Regional  Groups 
reported  that  flourishing  groups  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  and 
that  in  Ohio  two  groups  were  functioning:  the 
Western  Reserve  catalogers  and  the  Ohio  Valley 
catalogers.  Other  parts  of  the  country,  chiefly 


because  of  too  few  catalogers  or  too  great  dis¬ 
tances  between  them,  were  planning  meetings  in 
connection  with  their  state  or  regional  confer¬ 
ences.  These  were  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the 
Southern  district,  Missouri,  Colorado,  and 
Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha.  The  following  were 
hoping  soon  to  establish  groups:  Syracuse,  Troy 
and  Albany,  Philadelphia;  Wisconsin,  three 
groups — Ashland,  Superior  and  Duluth,  Minn., 
the  region  about  Madison  and  that  about  Mil¬ 
waukee;  Southern  Michigan  with  Detroit  as  a 
nucleus;  Southern  Illinois,  Northern  Indiana. 

The  remainder  of  the  program  was  a  joint 
session  with  the  Business  Librarians  group. 
Mary  P.  Billingsley,  Librarian,  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  library,  Kansas  City,  presented  a  paper 
on  “Problems  of  Classification  and  Administra¬ 
tion  in  Special  Libraries.”  Several  classifica¬ 
tion  schemes  for  business  libraries  were  out¬ 
lined,  notably  Fremont  Rider’s  “Tentative 
Decimal  Classification  and  System  of  Subject 
Headings  for  the  Literature  of  Business”  and 
Julia  E.  Elliott’s  “Business  Library  Classifica¬ 
tion.”  A.  L.  A.  Manual  series,  no.  25, — “Pam¬ 
phlets  and  Minor  Library  Material” — published 
in  1910,  is  still  the  best  treatment.  Miss 
Billingsley  closed  with  an  earnest  plea  for  in¬ 
struction  in  library  schools  and  elsewhere  on 
the  use  of  vertical  files. 

“Classification  Problems  of  Industrial  Re¬ 
search  Libraries,”  by  Julian  F.  Smith,  technical 
librarian,  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
outlined  a  plan  for  the  expansion  andadapta- 
tion  of  classification  schemes  as  applied  to 
special  libraries.  He  urged  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  library  associations  would  act  as 
intermediaries  between  the  special  libraries  and 
the  classification  authorities,  whether  Dewey  or 
the  Library  of  Congress,  who  might  be  induced 
to  issue  special  sheets  or  at  least  give  advice  on 
expansions.  Mr.  Smith  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  lag  between  the  advance  of  human  knowJ- 
edge  and  the  advance  of  classification  schemes 
is  growing  too  large. 

A  round  table  on  classification  was  held  July 
8.  The  introductory  paper  on  “Classification 
in  General,  the  Work  of  the  Classification  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  John  Crerar  Library’s  own 
Contribution  to  Library  Classification,”  was 
presented  by  Clement  W.  Andrews,  the  John 
Crerar  Library,  Chicago.  The  A.  L.  A.  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Classification  has  as  one  important 
function  advisory  work  on  the  relations  of  new 
subjects  not  provided  for  in  existing  schemes; 
another,  a  plan  for  printing  the  D.  C.  numbers 
on  L.  C.  cards.  As  an  alternative  to  this  plan 
the  Committee  is  proposing  a  brief  key  to  the 
L.  C.  Classification  in  terms  of  the  Decimal 
Classification.  Dr.  Andrews  has  reached  the 
conclusion  after  thirty  years’  experience  on  the 
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staff  of  the  John  Crerar  Library  that  at  his 
library  and  at  similar  libraries  the  Decimal 
Classification  is  more  feasible,  and  believes  that 
the  L.  C.  classification,  tho  more  modern,  can 
be  no  more  up  to  date  in  its  schemes  than  the 
D.  C.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  adoption  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  schemes  of  the  alpha¬ 
betical  arrangement  in  continuation  of  the 
numerical.  A  description  of  the  rather  in¬ 
dividual  system  of  the  John  Crerar  eatalog  whieh 
consists  of  three  parts  was  given:  “In  this 
arrangement  the  titles  are  first  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  by  authors  and  then  classed  by  sub¬ 
jects;  but  a  third  part  is  added  which  is  not 
only  an  alphabetical  index  to  the  subjects  but 
contains  the  titles  on  these  subjects  which  are 
most  advantageously  consulted  under  an  alpha¬ 
betical  arrangement.”  This  enables  the  user  to 
secure  the  most  recent  work  on  any  given 
subject  and  of  course  is  provided  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  facilitate  the  securing  of  related 
material.  Dr.  Andrews  then  alluded  to  their 
extensive  use  of  time  numbers  in  numerous 
classes  and  the  combination  of  topographical 
and  logical  elements.  “An  entirely  new  plan 
was  adopted;  namely,  the  adoption  of  the 
Decimal  classification  to  three  or  four  figures 
as  a  subsidiary  to  the  topographical  classifica¬ 
tion  of  sections  940-999.”  Under  this  plan  the 
history  number  is  followed  by  a  brief  D.  C. 
number  for  the  subject  in  hand,  whether  water 
supply,  administration  or  zoology — a  scheme 
whieh  might  be  worth  trying  by  libraries  de¬ 
siring  to  keep  all  material  on  one  city  together. 

Dr.  Andrews  presented  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion: 

Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Catalog 
Section  the  addition  of  Decimal  classification 
numbers  to  the  printed  cards  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  would  increase  greatly  their  useful¬ 
ness  to  many  libraries  and  would  be  a  real 
economy  in  the  administration  of  their  libraries: 

Resolved,  that  the  Section  ask  the  Council  to 
consider  the  matter  and  to  take  such  steps  to 
secure  the  desired  result  as  may  be  approved 
by  them. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  and  presented  to 
the  Council. 

An  informal  discussion  followed.  Alice 
Charlton  of  the  University  of  California  library 
at  Berkeley  finds  the  L.  C.  classification  system 
very  satisfactory.  Tho  it  may  seem  a  little 
difficult  to  learn  yet  the  pages  and  students  have 
no  more  trouble  with  it  than  with  the  D.  C.  It 
can  be  taken  praetically  as  it  is  and  additions 
do  not  have  to  be  made  so  rapidly  as  in  the 
D.  C.  The  library  is  being  reclassified  from  a 
system  somewhat  similar  to  the  D.  C.,  and  all 
books  in  a  class  not  officially  opened  go  thru 


the  old  class  and  are  changed  later.  It  was 
deeided  in  the  beginning  to  omit  certain  sections 
of  the  L.  C.  classification,  e.  g.  political  and 
diplomatic  history,  but,  it  has  proven  disadvan¬ 
tageous,  and  Miss  Charlton  advises  against  any 
omissions  even  in  small  libraries.  Among  the 
disadvantages  of  the  L.  C.  classification  Miss 
Charlton  spoke  of  the  distinction  made  between 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical  sides.  Nathaniel 
L.  Goodrich  of  Dartmouth  College  changed  his 
library  from  an  antiquated  form  of  Cutter  by 
translating  the  L.  C.  elassification  into  D.  C. 
numbers.  He  stated  that  if  the  Decimal  classi¬ 
fication  is  going  to  survive  it  is  necessary  to  get 
out  tentative  classifications.  Dr.  Andrews 
urged  the  same  procedure,  namely  to  issue 
schemes  in  sections  as  had  been  done  in  the 
case  of  658. 

Mrs.  Jennings  said  that  at  St.  Paul,  every¬ 
thing  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  their  li¬ 
brary  changed  to  the  L.  C.  classifieation  and 
put  the  work  thru  much  more  quickly  than  if 
they  had  had  to  work  out  Dewey  numbers.  They 
had  the  departmental  system  as  at  Cleveland 
and  found  the  L.  C.  classification  satisfactory. 

A  brief  statement  on  the  Code  for  Classifiers 
by  William  Stetson  Merrill  of  the  Newberry 
Library,  Chicago,  was  read.  Mr.  Merrill  alluded 
to  the  tentative  issue  of  the  Code  in  1914  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  stated  that  the 
present  situation  seems  to  be  that  the  rules  thus 
far  made  ready  for  the  printer  follow  chiefly 
the  principles  covered  by  the  Newberry  library; 
namely,  literature  and  history.  Until  Mr. 
Merrill  receives  co-operation  from  other  libra¬ 
ries  in  science,  technology  and  art,  the  publica¬ 
tion  must  be  delayed. 

The  closing  paper  was  by  Nancy  H.  Todd 
on  Reclassification  in  the  Indianapolis  Public 
Library. 

The  Indianapolis  library  was  one  of  the  very 
few  to  use  the  old  Poole  classification.  In 
January,  1918,  when  the  library  had  grown  to 
200,000  books,  the  D.  C.  system  was  introduced. 
The  library  has  now  reclassified  all  the  books 
in  certain  special  departments.  In  the  seven 
years  of  work,  about  52,000  volumes  have  been 
recataloged,  leaving  about  57,000  more,  which 
will  be  handled  at  about  the  rate  of  8,000 
volumes  per  year. 

A  Round  Table  on  Problems  of  Small  Libra¬ 
ries  was  also  held  on  Friday.  A  paper  by 
Susan  Grey  Akers,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Library  School,  entitled  “Simple  Cataloging  of 
Popular  State  Documents,”  considered  only 
documents  of  representative  types  which  are 
commonly  found  in  small  libraries. 

Alice  B.  Story  of  Marshalltown,  la.,  sent  a 
paper  on  “When  and  How  Much  to  Analyze.” 
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One  should  not  duplicate  work  already  done. 
The  Smithsonian  reports  which  are  indexed  in 
Readers’  Guide  should  not  he  analyzed.  Well 
known  short  stories  and  plays,  if  not  indexed 
elsewhere,  should  he  analyzed,  as  should  books 
of  collective  biography  and  literary  criticisms. 
Personal  biographies  and  travel  books  are  often 
rich  in  material  which  will  be  lost  unless 
analyzed  closely.  For  instance,  Powell’s  “By 
Camel  and  Car  to  the  Peacock  Throne”  has 
material  on  the  oil  industries  of  Persia  useful 
for  one  looking  up  material  on  oil  or  on  Persia. 

Considerable  discussion  followed.  Mr. 
Coulding  felt  that  eV^en  tho  material  was  in¬ 
dexed,  it  should  also  be  brought  out  in  the 
catalog.  The  patron  does  not  know  the  indexes, 
and  the  catalog  should  be  the  place  where  he 
may  find  the  entire  resources  of  the  library.  Mr. 
Getchell  of  the  Illinois  University  library  said 
that  analytics  were  in  the  future  to  be  used  more 
freely  there,  and  it  was  brought  out  that  the 
Chicago  Public  Library  analyzes  quite  fully. 

Anna  G.  Hall  of  Pendleton,  Oregon,  gave  an 
informal  talk  on  “Keeping  the  Catalog  up  to 
Date.”  Obsolete  headings  should  be  changed; 
for  instance.  Telegraph  and  Telephone,  Wire¬ 
less  to  Radio;  certain  non-essentials  might  be 
eliminated;  see  also  references  are  seldom  as 
useful  as  we  think,  and  we  might  better  make 
extra  subjects;  author’s  dates  and  full  names 
are  rarely  important;  we  should  spend  our  time 
making  more  title  cards,  more  analytics  and 
more  subject  headings.  In  conclusion  Miss  Hall 
stated  that  it  is  always  an  advantage  to  have 
catalogers  work  a  part  of  the  time  with  the 
public,  and  it  is  well  worth  while  to  arouse  the 
ir.terest  and  pride  of  the  whole  staff  :  i  keeping 
the  catalog  alive. 

Mary  E.  Hyde,  associate  professor  of  library 
science,  Simmons  College,  was  elected  chairman 
and  Linn  R.  Blanchard,  head  cataloger,  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  secretary  for  the  coming  year. 

Lena  V.  Brownell,  Secretary. . . 

Children’s  Librarians 

ROOM  was  set  apart  at  the  Olympic  Hotel 
as  headquarters  of  the  Children’s  Libra¬ 
rians’  Section  and  proved  to  be  a  popular  place 
for  meeting.  The  model  exhibit  of  books  which 
had  traveled  so  extensively  during  the  year  was 
attractively  displayed  on  shelves  loaned  by  the 
Library  Bureau.  Posters,  reading  lists,  and 
scrap  books  for  various  departments  were  other 
interesting  features. 

Five  hundred  people  attended  the  two  sessions 
on  July  6  and  9.  “Children’s  Work  in  Relation 
to  Adult  Education”  was  the  general  topic  for 
the  first  morning,  and  was  first  discussed  by 
Mrs.  Gladys  S.  Case,  of  Los  Angeles. 


Effie  L.  Power,  of  Cleveland,  showed  that  the 
chief  obligation  of  children’s  librarians  to  adult 
education  is  to  create  a  demand  for  it  by  the 
quality  of  their  work  during  the  educational 
period  of  youth.  Children’s  librarians  should 
have  a  wider  and  more  intimate  contact  with  the 
family  life  of  a  city  than  any  other  group  of 
library  workers.  The  children’s  room  is  more 
homelike  and  less  forbidding  to  timid  people, 
especially  the  foreign-born,  than  the  general 
library  rooms.  Miss  Power  said  in  part,  “We 
need  a  theory  which  can  be  illustrated  in  terms 
of  methods  and  results,  for  the  purpose  of  uni¬ 
fying  present  day  children’s  work  and  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  training  children’s  librarians.  Study¬ 
ing  this  problem  from  the  viewpoint  of  our  work 
in  Cleveland,  to  solve  it  we  need  senior  high 
school  libraries,  junior  high  school  libraries,  a 
few  separate  rooms  similar  to  the  Stevenson 
Room  at  the  Main  Library,  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  adult  books  in  the  children’s  rooms’  collec¬ 
tions,  some  juvenile  books  in  the  adult  collec¬ 
tions  used  by  young  people  (possibly  on  closed 
shelves)  and  a  sufficient  number  of  librarians 
trained  in  both  children’s  work  and  general 
work  for  personal  service  in  all  children’s 
rooms,  school  libraries,  the  Popular  Library  at 
Main  and  in  the  branches.  Added  to  this  there 
should  be  some  type  of  centralized  supervision 
provided  and  a  follow-up  developed. 

“All  this  sounds  like  a  large  order,  but  we  have 
achieved  it  in  part.  The  Stevenson  Room  is  an 
experimental  room  administered  by  the  School 
Department  for  readers  of  senior  high  school 
age.  It  adjoins  the  Lewis  Carroll  Room  for 
children  and  there  is  a  friendly  open  door  be¬ 
tween.  A  library  committee  is  at  work  prepar¬ 
ing  lists  of  adult  books  for  young  people’s  gen¬ 
eral  reading  for  use  in  the  branches  and  else¬ 
where.  In  co-operation  with  the  schools  we 
have  also  prepared  graded  lists  chiefly  juvenile 
but  including  some  adult  books.  The  school 
department  is  also  working  on  a  card  system  by 
means  of  which  it  expects  to  follow  the  students 
from  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  libraries 
and  note  their  use  of  the  general  library 
branches  after  their  school  days  are  over.” 

A  striking  dramatization  of  the  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  desirable  and  undesirable  chil¬ 
dren’s  books  was  described  by  Nellie  Williams, 
secretary  of  the  Nebraska  Public  Library  Com¬ 
mission,  at  the  second  session,  at  which  the 
general  topic  was  “Children  as  Book  Readers 
and  Book  Borrowers.” 

Feeling  the  urgency  of  great  care  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  children’s  books,  a  letter  was  sent  by  the 
Commission  to  the  librarians  of  the  state.  In 
this  letter  were  listed  representative  types  of 
books  which  were  felt  not  worthy  of  a  place  on 
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the  shelves.  Each  librarian  was  asked  if  these 
books  were  in  her  library.  If  so,  a  loan  to  the 
Commission  of  one  copy  each  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  was  requested.  If  the  library  did  not  have  or 
circulate  these  or  similar  books,  the  librarian 
was  asked  so  to  state,  giving  her  reasons  for  not 
including  them.  The  purpose  of  asking  this  loan 
was  to  visualize  by  an  exhibit  undesirable  and 
desirable  children’s  books.  To  do  this  Miss 
Williams  built  two  houses.  The  one  house  made 
of  the  borrowed  books  was  built  upon  sand.  The 
other  house  built  upon  a  foimdation  of  marble 
was  made  of  books  which  will  stand  the  test. 
Many  letters  also  came.  These  letters  were 
strong  in  expression  against  books  lacking 
literary  merit,  against  books  of  the  interminable 
series  variety,  against  the  buying  of  hooks  which 
are  not  on  authoritative  lists.  A  number  of 
librarians  admitted  placing  upon  the  shelves 
books  which  they  do  not  approve  because  they 
find  it  difficult  to  refuse  to  circulate  the  gifts  of 
well-intentioned  donors. 

The  book  houses  were  shown  at  an  institute 
conducted  by  the  Commission  held  in  connection 
with  the  N.  L.  A.  meeting,  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  librarians  of  the  state  thus  seeing  it.  On 
the  house  of  undesirable  books  a  notice  was 
posted  which  read  “This  house  will  be  wrecked 
Friday  morning.  Submit  bids  for  the  wreck¬ 
age.”  No  bids  were  received,  altho  one  libra¬ 
rian  asked  to  move  the  house  to  her  library  for 
exhibit  use. 

“Children  and  Poetry”  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  of  value  and  literary  charm  by  Margery 
Doud,  of  St.  Louis.  “Very  often  people  dislike 
poetry  because  of  the  way  it  is  taught  in  some 
schools.  Many  teachers  extract  all  the  magic 
and  illusiveness  from  poetry  in  their  teaching 
of  it,  and  it  is  the  rare  few  who,  by  interpreta¬ 
tion,  make  it  the  more  beautiful  and  full  of 
meaning.  .  .  There  is  a  preventative  oppor¬ 
tunity  here  for  librarians,  and  to  seize  it  they 
must  saturate  children  with  poetry  to  the  point 
of  invulnerability  before  the  wrong  kind  of 
adult  educator  can  begin  his  destructive  work. 

“We  have  tried  to  convey  to  the  children,  deli¬ 
cately,  but  with  force,  the  idea  that  poetry  is 
something  to  love  without  any  thought  of  school 
rooms  or  marks  or  so-many-lines-by-the-day-for- 
a-gold-star!  We  cannot  guarantee  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  come  to  our  libraries  that  the  apparent* 
world  will  not  be  dull  for  them,  but  we  can 
give  them  a  hint  of  an  inexhaustible  world  of 
their  own. 

“Our  experience  with  a  poetry  hour  for  small 
children  proved  that  they  like  simple,  concrete 
poems  with  lots  of  rhyme  and  music.  They  like 
the  kind  of  verse  that  Ralph  Bergengren  writes, 
and  A.  A.  Milne,  and  Rose  Fyleman.  They  read 
to  tatters  Mother  Goose  and  Stevenson’s  ‘Child’s 


Garden  of  Verses,’  and  they  ask  repeatedly  for 
‘Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod,’  ‘Seein’  Things  at 
Night,’  and  Riley’s  ‘Little  Orphant  Annie.’  ” 
Blake,  Christina  Rossetti,  and  the  Cary  sisters 
bored  Miss  Bond’s  young  auditors. 

Books  on  education,  child  psychology,  pro¬ 
fessional  magazines,  book  lists  and  an  occasional 
fillip  of  Life  and  Ring  Lardner  were  recom¬ 
mended  by  Susan  T.  Smith,  of  Sacramento,  as 
outside  reading  for  the  children’s  librarian. 
Rapid  transit,  moving  pictures  and  radio  have 
brought  about  changes  in  the  world  which  the 
children’s  librarian  must  meet  in  her  choice  of 
new  books,  recognizing  and  accepting  the 
modern  note  whenever  it  appears.  Reading  these 
to  get  their  flavor  is  one  of  the  first  duties  in  her 
outside  reading.  Obviously  she  cannot  read 
them  all,  but  must  depend  upon  the  opinions  of 
those  competent  to  evaluate.  There  are  many 
other  outside  interests  which  she  may  take  up — 
the  study  of  vocations  so  as  to  be  able  to  advise 
older  boys  and  girls,  ornament  and  design  for 
the  posters  to  be  made,  publicity  writing  for 
the  newspapers,  etc. 

At  the  conclusion  the  section  repaired  to  a 
beautiful  spot  on  the  university  campus  for  the 
presentation  of  the  Newbery  medal  to  Charles  J. 
Finger  (see  the  July  Library  Journal,  p.  590). 

The  business  meeting  was  held  July  10.  Alice 
1.  Hazeltine,  chairman  of  the  Book  Evaluation 
Committee,  reported  that  conference  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  Miss  Fox,  the 
compiler  of  the  list  “Sixty  Selected  Stories  for 
Boys  and  Girls,”  and  with  Miss  Lombard,  junior 
specialist  in  Home  Education,  resulted  in  the 
promise  that  a  new  edition  of  the  list  would 
soon  appear  without  the  headings  and  grading 
found  in  the  old  edition.  The  Chairman  asked 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  whether  the 
Bureau  of  Education  would  be  willing  to  con¬ 
sider  the  publication  of  a  new  list  of  books 
suitable  for  recommendation,  compiled  by 
children’s  librarians  as  best  reading  for  boys 
and  girls.  Thiis  suggestion  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Bureau,  and  the  Committee  has  been  asked 
to  co-operate  in  making  a  list  of  forty  books 
that  every  boy  and  girl  should  read  before  they 
are  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  Committee  ex¬ 
pressed  approval  of  the  idea  that  the  Section 
urge  the  appointment  of  a  children’s  librarian 
for  each  state. 

The  report  of  the  Book  Production  committee 
was  read  hy  the  chairman,  Elva  S.  Smith.  A 
preliminary  list  of  out  of  print  books  was  com¬ 
piled  and  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the 
various  publishers  concerned.  In  a  few  cases 
it  was  found  that  the  publishers  had  already 
decided  to  reissue  provided  they  were  assured 
of  adequate  support  from  public  and  school 
libraries.  In  response  to  notice  concerning 
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these  books  printed  in  Library  Journal  and 
Public  Libraries,  a  sufficient  demand  was  received 
to  warrant  the  republication  of  five  books.  The 
need  of  duplication  of  pictures  in  especially 
illustrated  books  for  use  in  bulletin  work  and 
for  circulation  was  presented  to  the  publishers. 
The  David  McKay  Company  is  the  only  one 
which  has  as  yet  made  a  definite  proposition. 
A  list  of  a  few  of  their  books  for  which  sets  of 
illustrations  may  be  obtained  was  printed  in 
the  Library  Journal  for  June  1,  and  in  Public 
Libraries  for  July. 

The  Committee  on  Training,  said  the  chair¬ 
man,  Effie  L.  Power,  had  offered  its  services  to 
the  A.  L.  A.  Board  of  Education  for  Librarian- 
ship.  Some  advice  has  been  requested  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Children’s  Librarians’  Section 
and  of  a  few  members  of  the  committee  indi¬ 
vidually,  but  the  committee  as  a  whole  has  not 
been  called  upon.  Of  its  own  initiative  it  in¬ 
vestigated  the  courses  in  children’s  work  being 
given  in  connection  with  the  general  courses  in 
accredited  library  schools,  and  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Committee  in  Recruiting  for  Library  Service 
under  date  of  May  11,  setting  forth  the  obstacles 
in  recruiting  and  advantages  of  library  work 
with  children.  On  May  16  the  Chairman  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  members  of  the  committee  based 
in  part  on  material  presented  for  discussion  at 
an  open  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
Librarianship  at  the  A.  L.  A.  midwinter  meeting 
in  Chicago.  In  answer  to  this  the  general 
opinion  was  that  book  selection  hours  are  in¬ 
adequate.  Several  suggestive  outlines  were  sub¬ 
mitted  cutting  History  of  Libraries,  Reference 
and  Bibliography,  Cataloging,  Classification, 
etc.,  and  adding  book  selection  hours.  The 
opinion  of  the  members  seemed  to  he  that  the 
course  of  study  outlined  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
granting  of  a  children’s  librarian’s  certificate. 

Resolutions  were  approved  stating  that  all 
lists  originally  prepared  by  the  Children’s  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  A.  L.  A.  which  are  to  be  revised  or 
reprinted  should  be  referred  back  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  section  holding  office  at  the  time  of 
revision;  that  the  new  bulletin  issued  by  the 
chairman  is  a  forward  step  in  the  promotion  of 
closer  relationship  between  the  work  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  section  worthy  of  continuation;  that 
a  request  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
for  the  year  1925-26  on  behalf  of  the  Children’s 
Librarians’  Section  that  library  work  with  chil¬ 
dren  be  represented  in  the  program  of  a  general 
session;  and  that  the  conflict  in  the  time  of 
meeting  of  the  Children’s  Librarians’  Section, 
the  School  Librarians’  Section  and  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Training  Section  be  presented  to  Head¬ 
quarters  for  consideration  in  preparation  of  the 
1926  program. 

Officers  for  1925-26:  Chairman,  Nina  Brother- 


ton,  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh;  vice-chair¬ 
man,  Estelle  Slaven,  Ohio  State  Library,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio ;  secretary,  Ruth  Overman,  Chief 
Assistant,  Children’s  Dept.,  St.  Louis;  treasurer, 
M.  Ethel  Bubb,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Public 
Library. 

College  and  Reference 

HE  future  reference  library,  its  administra¬ 
tion  and  bibliographic  needs,  was  the  topic  of 
interest  at  the  meeting  of  this  section,  with  the 
chairman,  Edith  M.  Coulter,  University  of 
California,  presiding. 

Department  Organization  at  Cleveland 
Marilla  W.  Freeman,  of  the  Cleveland  (0.) 
Public  Library,  spoke  of  the  latter’s  divisional 
plan  of  reference  work.  While  for  the  last 
eleven  years  or  more  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  Main  Library  to  divide  its  work  in  this 
manner,  it  is  only  in  the  brief  period  since  the 
dedication  of  the  new  building  last  May,  that 
the  plan  has  had  a  chance  to  be  tested  by 
operation  on  several  floors  of  a  monumental 
building.  Four  floors  of  the  new  structure  are 
now  devoted  to  this  purpose,  the  divisions  of 
which  are:  General  reference;  Periodical; 
Newspaper;  the  John  Griswold  White  Collection 
of  Folklore  and  Orientalia;  Loan  division; 
“Popular  Library”  (fiction  in  English,  with 
small  groups  of  popular  classed  books  from 
other  divisions)  ;  Literature;  Foreign  literature; 
Sociology;  Philosophy  and  religion;  Science 
and  technology;  History  (including  travel  and 
biography)  ;  and  Fine  arts.  Each  of  these 
departments  does  reference  and  loan  work 
jointly.  Each  division  has  its  own  catalog  and 
contains  both  the  reference  and  circulating 
books  on  the  subject.  Likewise,  each  division 
has  its  own  special  quarters  and  administrative 
staff.  Related  divisions  are,  as  much  as 
possible,  placed  near  each  other.  The  head 
of  each  division  is  expected  to  be  an  expert  in 
his  particular  field  and  one  who  is  interested  in 
increasing  his  knowledge  by  further  study. 
Books  are  on  open  shelves  and  the  reader  has 
the  advantage  of  direct  access  to  the  great  re¬ 
sources  of  a  large  library  along  with  the 
service  of  experts  and  research  specialists.  Tire 
divisions  of  more  popular  appeal — Periodical, 
General  reference.  Literature  and  Foreign  litera¬ 
ture,  the  “Popular  Library,”  and  the  Loan  divi¬ 
sion  are  most  easily  accessible  on  the  main 
floor.  Of  these  the  Periodical  Room,  “Brett 
Memorial  Hall,”  is  the  central  feature  around 
which  the  rest  are  grouped.  The  only  division 
of  the  Main  Library  not  in  the  library  building 
is  the  Municipal  Reference  Library,  which  is  in 
the  City  Hall  three  blocks  distant.  These 
various  divisions  are  administered  by  a  staff 
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consisting  of  the  librarian  of  Main  Library  and 
first  assistant,  and  a  cabinet  of  the  fifteen  divi¬ 
sion  heads.  In  addition,  the  staff  contains  one 
hundred  and  fifty  assistants,  including  some 
sixty  pages.  Frequent  staff  meetings  serve  to 
co-ordinate  work  of  the  various  departments. 

At  a  general  information  desk  in  the  lobby 
the  reader  first  states  his  wants  and  is  referred 
to  the  particular  division  where  his  type  of 
question  can  best  be  answered.  He  is  requested 
to  report  back  whether  he  has  found  just  the 
information  he  sought.  There  is  to  be  a  reader’s 
adviser  to  be  consulted  for  guidance  to  reading 
in  any  field  and  to  supervise  the  issuance  of 
special  reading  lists.  The  persons  who  fill  posts 
at  general  information  desk  or  as  reader’s  ad¬ 
viser  must  be  “super-men”  and  “super-women,” 
because  of  many  qualities  required  in  such  an 
official  if  he  or  she  is  to  be  both  efficient  and 
gracious.  Inquirers  for  a  special  book  or  for 
material  on  a  special  subject  are  sent  directly 
to  the  special  division.  Where  inquiry  can  only 
be  met  by  material  from  several  divisions,  all 
material  is  assembled  in  one  for  the  convenience 
of  the  reader. 

The  system  has  the  advantage  of  the  division 
of  knowledge  into  manageable  portions  and  of 
the  service  of  experts  both  in  use  of  books  and 
in  their  acquisition,  and  is  most  likely  to  gain 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  readers.  Its 
weaknesses  lie  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  complete 
specialization  has  not  yet  been  achieved.  Diffi¬ 
culties  in  classification  and  shelving  are  also 
met,  because  no  system  of  book  arrangement  is 
absolutely  satisfactory.  But  it  is  felt  that  the 
twelve  years’  test  given  this  plan  in  Cleveland 
has  proved  its  value. 

Specializing  in  Reference  Work 

In  a  paper  entitled  “A  Suggested  Plan  for 
Specialization  in  Reference  Work,”  Nella  J. 
Martin  of  the  University  of  California  Library 
made  particular  mention  of  two  previous  papers 
on  this  subject  by  Messrs.  Carlton  and  Johnston. 
Mr.  Carlton  spoke  of  the  reference  librarian  as 
one  having  command  of  several  foreign  langu¬ 
ages  and  title-page  acquaintance  with  others  and 
being  in  a  position  to  satisfy  a  wide  curiosity. 
Mr.  Johnston  stressed  the  point  that  the  univer¬ 
sity  librarian  should  devote  much  attention  to 
additional  study  and  that  colleges  would  soon 
demand  additional  study  of  members  of  their 
library  staffs.  Time  should  be  allowed  staff  ’ 
members  to  devote  to  such  study.  The  chief 
obstacle  has  always  been  lack  of  understanding 
and  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  univer¬ 
sity  and  college  authorities.  Another  has  been 
indifference  among  librarians.  Still  another 
difficulty  has  been  the  lack  of  a  graded  service, 
as  all  are  called  librarians  whether  clerks  or 
experts. 


Discussion  brought  out  the  comment  that  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  university  library  would 
be  reached  when  the  library  staff  was  compared 
by  the  faculty  to  a  battery  of  expert  reference 
librarians.  \^ile  difficult  to  effect,  this  is  the 
only  way  to  combat  the  doubtful  experiment  of 
departmental  libraries.  Such  a  plan  may  re¬ 
quire  special  architectural  treatment,  such  as 
has  been  given  the  new  building  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Public  Library. 

Bibliographic  Needs 

Dr.  Pierce  Butler  of  the  Newberry  Library 
mentioned  some  bibliographic  needs  in  litera¬ 
ture,  suggesting  four  special  fields  in  which 
bibliographic  manuals  are  badly  needed.  These 
are:  (1)  a  guide  to  Migne’s.“Patrologia”;  (2) 
an  index  to  the  various  collections  of  English 
plays;  (3)  a  guide  to  collections  of  printed 
family  papers;  (4)  a  guide  to  printed  diaries. 

Edward  D.  Tweedell’s  paper  on  “Biblio¬ 
graphic  Needs  in  Science”  emphasized  especi¬ 
ally  the  need  of  guides  to  current  periodical 
matter  in  the  field  of  the  sciences.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Intellectual  Co-operation  of  the 
League  of  Nations  has  just  satisfied  a  great 
need  by  the  publication  of  a  list  of  journals 
publishing  abstracts.  Its  233  pages  list  1002 
journals,  and  includes  various  library  publica¬ 
tions  because  of  their  book  notes.  Chemical 
Abstracts  was  cited  as  an  example  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  guide  to  material  on  a  certain  field. 
Annual  cumulations,  and  five-year  and  ten-year 
indexes  are  necessary  to  make  such  journals 
most  effective.  Such  publications  are  very  ex¬ 
pensive  and  hard  to  finance  in  fields  where  sci¬ 
ence  is  used  but  little  in  a  commercial  way.  In 
chemistry  it  has  been  possible  to  do  things  al¬ 
most  impossible  in  fields  of  astronomy,  mathe¬ 
matics,  geology  and  paleontology.  The 
Concilium  Bibliographicum  (Zurich)  and  the 
International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature 
should  be  preserved,  if  at  all  possible. 

John  Boynton  Kaiser’s  paper  on  “Bibliog¬ 
raphies  in  Preparation,”  delayed  in  the  mails, 
was  not  available  for  the  meeting.  It  will  be 
printed  in  full  later  in  the  Library  Journal. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  section 
“request  the  Secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A.  to  take 
such  steps  as  he  deems  expedient  to  call  the 
attention  of  publishers  to  the  importance  of 
having  authors  give  Christian  name  or  initials 
of  writers  cited  in  footnotes  or  elsewhere  in 
their  books.” 

It  was  voted  that  “beginning  with  1926  the 
dues  of  the  section  be  raised  from  fifty  cents 
to  a  dollar,  and  that  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  section  a  sum  may  be 
appropriated  for  bibliographical  publication 
with  the  understanding  that  the  balance  in  the 
treasury  may  never  he  lower  than  $50.” 
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Officers:  chairman,  Dr.  H.  B.  Van  Hoesen, 
Princeton  University  Library;  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  James  A.  McMillen,  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity  Library. 

James  A.  McMillen,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

County  Libraries  Round  Table 

HE  County  Library  Round  Table,  begun  in 
the  Chemical  Engineering  Building  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  ended  in  the  High¬ 
way  Engineering  building,  equipped  with  a 
moving  picture  machine  necessary  for  Miss 
Hadden’s  talk. 

The  papers  were  varied  in  topic  and  held  the 
interest  of  the  hearers  from  beginning  to  end. 
Corinne  A.  Metz  of  Fort  Wayne  and  Allen 
County,  Indiana,  who  has  had  experience  in 
both  the  east  and  the  west,  gave  a  paper  on  her 
opinions  of  the  developments  of  county  libraries 
based  on  her  work  in  three  county  libraries. 
Her  paper  showed  a  broad  view  and  a  liberal 
mind.  With  all  the  diversities  of  problems  in 
the  east  and  in  the  west  she  found  many  that 
were  similar.  This  paper  will  be  printed  in  the 
A.  L.  A.  Proceedings. 

Eleanor  Stephens,  state  library  organizer  for 
Washington,  gave  a  vivid  paper  on  the  difficulties 
met  when  working  toward  a  county  library  law, 
showing  with  conclusive  figures  the  need  of  a 
county  library  system  in  Washington  for  the 
extension  of  adult  education. 

Mildred  Brown  of  Camden  County,  New 
Jersey,  told  of  the  energetic  campaign  waged 
prior  to  the  election  for  the  establishment  of  the 
county  library.  In  New  Jersey  a  vote  of  the 
people  is  necessary  before  a  county  library  may 
be  established.  This  means  that  when  a  county 
is  ready  for  organization  the  people  are  in  a 
receptive  mood  due  to  the  publicity  attached  to 
the  campaign.  With  it  all  the  establishment  is 
slow  and  without  an  enthusiastic  paid  organizer, 
whose  personality  has  won  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  organizing  thruout  the  State  would 
be  practically  impossible. 

Everett  County  in  Washington  and  Multno¬ 
mah  County,  Oregon,  had  book  wagons  on  ex¬ 
hibition,  which  attracted  considerable  interest. 
According  to  those  who  are  in  the  work,  a 
library  with  limited  funds  can  carry  on  more 
economic  service  with  the  book-wagons  than 
with  the  established  stations  and  untrained  cus¬ 
todians.  With  the  book-wagon  service,  one 
trained  assistant  can  do  the  work  of  perhaps  five 
or  six  scattered  custodians  with  their  fixed  sta¬ 
tions.  Contact  with  those  who  would  otherwise 
never  become  acquainted  with  the  library  is 
made  possible  thru  the  visits  of  the  book- 
wagons. 

The  method  of  co-operation  with  national  or¬ 


ganizations  in  rural  America  was  discussed  and 
a  suggestion  made  that  the  A.  L.  A.  give  the 
County  Library  Round  Table  the  authority  to 
meet  with  these  organizations  during  their  na¬ 
tional  conferences. 

Miss  Hadden,  of  Monterey  County,  showed 
views  of  some  unique  branches  in  several  coun¬ 
ties  in  California.  The  moving  pictures  told  of 
a  visit  on  horseback  and  pack  animal  into  the 
remote  regions  of  Monterey  County  where 
wagon  roads  are  unknown.  When  one  realizes 
that  this  library  service  is  practically  the  only 
contact  these  people  have  with  the  outside  world, 
even  tho  Monterey  County  lies  just  south  of  San 
Francisco,  one  wonders  that  such  conditions  ex¬ 
ist  but  a  few  miles  from  the  busy  centers  of 
civilization. 

Anne  Bell  Bailey,  Secretary. 

Hospital  Work 

OSPITAL  librarians  held  their  meeting  on 
the  first  afternoon  of  Conference  Week, 
with  about  fifty  present,  a  very  fair  number 
considering  that  the  lobby  of  the  Olympic  was 
full  of  librarians  waiting  to  be  assigned  rooms, 
and  others  arriving  by  every  boat  and  train.  Of 
those  present,  several  were  in  the  Government 
service,  quite  a  few  were  doing  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  public  library,  but  the  majority 
came  because  they  were  interested  and  wanted  to 
start  hospital  service  in  their  own  cities. 

Miss  Soule’s  most  delightful  talk  on  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Nursing,  carrying  it  back  to  the 
beginnings  of  civilization,  was  followed  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Pomeroy’s  report  of  the  wonderful 
work  being  done  in  the  U.  S.  Veterans’  Bureau 
hospitals  and  Miss  McCardle’s  inspiring  paper 
on  the  future  of  public  library  hospital  service. 
General  discussion  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
hospital  service  followed. 

At  the  request  of  a  few  who  did  not  arrive  in 
time  for  the  meeting  a  well  attended  round  table 
was  held  on  Friday.  Miss  Perrie  Jones’  paper 
on  the  cost  of  public  library  hospital  service 
was  read  and  the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in 
the  discussion  of  such  questions  as:  Shall  we 
wear  a  uniform?  What  part  should  the  hospital 
bear  in  financing  the  library  service?  Is  volun¬ 
teer  help  successful?  What  is  the  best  way  to 
retrieve  stray  books? 

The  results  of  the  meeting  showed  a  very 
widespread  interest  in  hospital  library  work. 
The  greatest  need,  in  almost  every  case,  seems 
to  be  a  better  organization  of  the  work.  The 
hospital  service  in  any  large  city  is  worthy  of 
being  made  a  separate  department,  not  just  a 
side  issue  of  the  circulation  or  branch  depart¬ 
ment.  It  should  have  its  own  trained  workers, 
its  own  book  collection,  and  its  own  budget. 
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of  Coolidge  and  Hodgdon,  Chicago,  on  under¬ 


Given  these,  the  results  will  surprise  and  delight 
the  librarian  who  undertakes  hospital  service. 

Elva  B.  Bailey,  Acting  Chairman. 

Lending  Section 

T  the  meeting  of  the  Lending  Section  the 
guns  of  adult  education  were  turned  a  little 
toward  librarians  themselves,  in  the  hope  of 
eliminating  the  element  of  condescension  toward 
borrowers,  and  of  suggesting  to  lending  libra¬ 
rians  facilities  for  satisfactorily  functioning  as 
self-imposed  adult  educators. 

Ethel  R.  Sawyer,  of  Portland,  gave  trenchant 
consideration  to  the  subject,  “Can  We  Obtain 
and  Train  Librarians  to  Meet  the  Obligations  of 
Adult  Education?”  answering  her  own  title, 
after  an  unsparing  statement  of  facts,  by  the 
challenge:  “To  doubt  it  is  not  professionally 
thinkable.  Assuredly  we  can — Will  we?”  Miss 
Sawyer’s  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in 
Public  Libraries. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Griggs,  secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Library  Commission,  in  “How  the 
Public  Helps  to  Educate  the  Librarian,”  enum¬ 
erated,  from  a  delightful  Southern  point  of  view, 
various  examples  of  lessons  in  persistence,  self- 
control  and  simple  faith,  learned  by  responsive 
librarians  from  their  readers. 

“How  Can  a  Librarian  Adult  Educate  Him¬ 
self?”  was  distinctly  individual.  Mr.  Mitchell 
disclaims  responsibility  for  the  title. 

In  “Hopscotch  or  Library  Science,”  Herman 
0.  Parkinson,  of  the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Public 
Library,  laid  bare  the  weaknesses  of  red  tape, 
and  gave  courage  to  librarians  who  would 
rather  spend  their  time  in  actual  contact  with 
their  readers  than  in  the  juggling  of  intermin¬ 
able  record  numbers  in  hidden,  sacred  card 
trays.  This  paper  is  given  on  page  643,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Mitchell  on  page  638. 

Officers  elected:  Chairman,  Margery  Doud, 
Carondelet  Branch,  St.  Louis  Public  Library; 
vice-chairman,  Betsy  Foye,  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library;  secretary,  Mrs.  Gladys  Young  Leslie, 
Seward  Park  Branch,  New  York  Public  Library. 

Library  Buildings 

OTEWORTHY  features  of  the  new  building 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Public  Library 
and  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  Linda  Eastman  and  Franklin  H.  Price 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Library  Buildings  Round 
Table  held  July  6.  Miss  Eastman  has  described 
the  Cleveland  Library  fully  in  an  article  in  the 
Library  Journal  for  June  1,  and  a  forthcoming 
article  will  do  similar  service  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  building. 

A  programmed  paper  by  Charles  H.  Hodgdon 


ground  book  storage,  was  not  given. 

The  requirements  of  a  modern  library  build¬ 
ing  serving  a  rural  community  were  discussed 
by  Anne  M.  Mulheron  of  the  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Portland,  Oregon,  in  a  most  interesting 
paper.  Miss  Mulheron  showed  an  architect  s 
sketch  of  a  most  attractive  library  for  a 
suburban  community  which  would  apply  also 
to  a  small  town. 

Professional  Training 

ITH  Sydney  B.  Mitchell  of  the  University 
of  California  Library  presiding,  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Training  Section,  meeting  on  July  10, 
heard  papers  read  by  W.  E.  Henry,  director  of 
the  University  of  Washington  Library  School; 
Helen  E.  Haines,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Library 
School;  and  Della  J.  Sisler  of  the  University 
of  California  Library. 

“How  Can  We  Improve  the  Quality  of  the 
Teaching  in  Our  Library  Schools?”  was  Mr. 
Henry’s  topic.  He  believed  that  inefficient 
teaching  rather  than  inadequate  scholarship 
was  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  Qualifications  for 
efficient  teaching  fall  into  two  classes,  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  ability  to  teach,  and  far  from 
all  teachers  combine  the  two  essentials.  A  good 
teacher  must  also  have  the  power  to  organize 
the  materials  of  this  subject;  he  must  set  them 
forth  in  such  a  manner  that  the  student  may 
see  clearly  not  only  the  facts  necessary,  but  that 
he  may  get  the  relations  and  organization  of  the 
facts.  “I  cannot  think  of  a  student  in  librarian- 
ship  getting  any  degree  of  mastery  of  classifica¬ 
tion,  cataloging,  reference,  book  selection,  or 
any  other  subject  of  the  library  school  without 
at  the  same  time  seeing  and  appreciating  the 
organic  relation  of  such  subject  to  all  others 
and  to  his  professional  service  in  a  library.” 
Teachers  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  developments  of  their  subjects.  The  library 
school  is  more  fortunate  than  most  or  perhaps 
any  other  professional  schools  in  its  ability  to 
combine  a  teaching  position  with  actual  service 
in  a  library. 

Part-time  teaching,  said  Mr.  Henry,  gives  the 
best  possible  opportunity  of  combining  the  best 
service  of  the  two  professions,  teaching  and 
library  service,  in  one.  Frank  K.  Walter,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  in  his  discussion  of 
the  paper,  took  issue  with  this,  saying  that  he 
believed  more  poor  library  school  teaching  is 
done  by  part-time  teachers  appointed  because  of 
their  library  positions  than  is  done  proportion¬ 
ally  by  the  rather  small  number  of  full-time 
faculty  members. 

Miss  Haines’  paper  on  “What  to  Teach  in 
Book  Selection  in  a  First  or  One-Year  Course, 
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and  How  to  Teach  It”  will  appear  in  an  early 
number  of  the  Library  Journal.  Standardiza¬ 
tion  of  a  course  in  book  selection  as  it  is  affected 
by  book  selection  processes  at  present  practiced 
in  libraries,  and  the  relative  importance  of  fic¬ 
tion  and  classed  books  in  a  one-year  or  first-year 
book  selection  course  were  the  topics  suggested 
to  Margaret  Williams  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  School  for  her  discussion  of  the  paper. 
She  believed  that  the  plan  or  lack  of  plan  of 
actual  book  selection  in  various  libraries  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  book  selection  courses  in  the  li¬ 
brary  school  or  training  school  classes  conducted 
by  these  libraries,  and  accounts  for  the  marked 
lack  of  uniformity  in  content  and  stress  in  these 
courses.  Miss  Williams  would  lay  less  stress 
than  Miss  Haines  on  fiction  in  book  selection 
courses.  Given  the  principles  of  selection  and 
evaluation,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  numerous 
and  excellent  aids  to  selection  of  fiction,  a 
student  can  read  and  educate  himself  more 
easily  in  fiction  than  in  other  fields.  However, 
the  public  needs  more  guidance  in  finding  the 
best  classed  books  than  in  selecting  its  own 
fiction,  and  the  librarian  should  be  trained  to 
help  it  make  the  best  selection. 

Miss  Sisler’s  valuable  “Suggestions  for  a 
Course  in  Bibliographic  Cataloging,”  taking  up 
in  turn  Code,  Subject  Matter,  and  Instruction, 
will  appear  in  a  later  number  of  the  Library 
Journal. 

Public  Documents 

HE  Public  Documents  Round  Table  met 
jointly  with  the  National  Association  of 
State  Librarians  on  July  8,  with  Con  Cronin, 
presiding,  to  hear  the  paper  on  the  disposal  of 
“Obsolete  Federal  Documents”  by  Mary  A. 
Hartwell  of  the  ofiice  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  which  paper  appears  in  full  in  our 
July  number.  On  the  following  day  Alice  J. 
Haines  presided  while  Beatrice  Welling  of  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Public  Library  spoke  on 
Canadian  Federal  Documents  and  the  paper  by 
Alton  P.  Tisdel,  U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments  on  “The  Documents  Office  and  the 
Libraries”  (to  appear  later  in  the  Library 
Journal)  was  read. 

Religious  Books 

HE  Religious  Books  Round  Table,  July  8th, 
in  charge  of  Frank  G.  Lewis,  librarian  of 
the  American  Baptist  Historical  Society,  and  of 
the  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Chester,  Pa., 
had  about  thirty-five  in  attendance,  practically 
all  of  these  being  persons  connected  with  public 
and  other  non-religious  libraries.  This  had 
been  anticipated.  Also,  there  had  been  criticism 
of  recent  meetings  of  the  Round  Table  because 


attention  had  not  been  given  to  the  interest  of 
general  libraries  in  religious  books.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  meeting  this  year  had  been  arranged 
specifically  for  those  not  connected  with  the 
libraries  of  theological  seminaries. 

The  chairman  indicated  some  of  the  religious 
book  needs  of  public  and  other  general  libra¬ 
ries,  suggesting  that  such  a  library  ought  to 
have  all  important  current  English  translations 
of  the  Bible,  especially  the  American  Revision 
with  the  Apocrypha,  as  now  published  by 
Nelson,  the  Douay  Bible,  the  Shorter  Bible,  as 
edited  by  Professor  C.  F.  Kent  and  others,  and 
the  Children’s  Bible.  A  public  library  ought  to 
have  also  the  recent  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  two  volumes  by  Professor  James 
Moffatt,  and  the  so-called  Jewish  Bible,  namely, 
the  Holy  Scriptures  according  to  the  Massoretic 
Text,  published  by  the  Jewish  Publication 
Society  of  America.  For  the  New  Testament 
there  should  be  the  Twentieth  Century  New 
Testament  and  those  issued  by  Weymouth,  James 
Moffatt,  Helen  B.  Montgomery,  and  Edgar  J. 
Goodspeed.  As  such  versions  of  the  Bible  are 
essential  so  also  a  general  library  ought  to  have 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  volumes  of  the 
“Wisdom  of  the  East”  series,  published  by 
Dutton,  in  order  that  the  sacred  books  of  all 
the  great  world  religions  may  be  available  for 
reading  and  study.  “The  Mythology  of  all 
Races,”  as  now  being  issued  by  the  Archaeologi¬ 
cal  Institute  of  America  in  thirteen  volumes, 
was  proposed  as  a  valuable  survey  of  the 
various  religions. 

Religious  periodicals  were  emphasized  as  an 
important  element  of  religious  literature.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  official  church  papers  of  the  churches 
represented  in  a  community  may  be  secured 
without  cost  thru  interesting  church  leaders  in 
the  value  of  supplying  these  publications  thru 
the  public  library  for  general  use.  In  addition, 
such  papers  as  the  Christian  Century,  the 
Christian  Work,  the  Harvard  Theological  Re¬ 
view,  the  Hibhert  Journal,  and  the  Journal  of 
Religion,  were  mentioned  as  among  the  desir¬ 
able  titles  to  consider. 

The  new  A.  L.  A.  Catalog  will  be  an  import¬ 
ant  guide  for  religious  books.  As  a  supplement 
of  general  works  which  are  of  permanent  value 
for  reading  and  reference,  the  chairman  dis¬ 
tributed  a  list  of  interesting  current  books  on 
religion  and  related  subjects. 

The  interest  in  the  meeting  was  rather  definite 
evidence  that  the  Round  Table  will  best  serve 
its  purpose  in  other  years  by  having  a  program 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  1925,  leaving  the 
discussion  of  the  particular  problems  of  theo¬ 
logical  libraries  to  be  considered  by  the  libra¬ 
rians  of  such  libreu'ies  in  meetings  particularly 
for  that  purpose.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
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such  a  meeting  be  held  in  New  York  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  annual  conference  of  Eastern 
College  Librarians  at  Thanksgiving  time. 

The  chairman  for  the  past  year  consented  to 
serve  during  the  year  1925-1926.  Clara  W. 
Herbert,  assistant  librarian,  of  the  Washington 
(U.  C.)  Public  Library  was  chosen  as  secretary. 

Training  Class  Section 

BOUT  sixty  persons  were  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Training  Class  Section.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman, 
Ethel  R.  Sawyer,  Director  of  Training  of  the 
Library  Association  of  Portland. 

Julia  A.  Hopkins,  supervisor  of  staff  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  paper  on  the  subject  “System  of  State 
Credits  in  Operation  in  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library,”  read  by  James  I.  Wyer.  After  New 
York  State  had  passed  its  certification  law  the 
chairman  of  the  Certification  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Regents  visited 
the  library  and  inspected  the  training  class.  As 
a  result  of  his  recommendation  graduates  from 
the  elementary  course  are  given  Library  Work¬ 
er’s  certificates,  and  the  professional  certificate 
Grade  C  is  given  to  graduates  of  the  advanced 
course  without  further  examination. 

The  next  three  subjects  on  the  program  were 
parts  of  a  unit,  the  idea  being  the  presentation 
of  outlines  which  would  be  something  tangible 
for  library  school  directors  to  consider  as  a 
basis  for  credits  for  elementary  work.  These 
were  Reference,  by  Marie  A.  Newberry  of 
Toledo;  Cataloging,  by  Ethel  R.  Sawyer  of  Port¬ 
land;  Classification  and  Subjects  headings,  by 
Rena  Reese  of  Denver. 

Miss  Newberry’s  paper  discussed  the  purpose 
of  teaching  reference  work  to  training  class 
pupils  and  also  outlined  a  course  of  seventeen 
lessons  which  would  give  them  contact  with  the 
best  known  reference  books  and  their  contents 
by  means  of  definite  problems.  There  was  some 
discussion  of  the  outline.  Miss  Reese  expressing 
the  opinion  that  public  documents,  trade  bibli¬ 
ography  and  children’s  reference  books  to  which 
one  lesson  each  was  allotted,  should  be  shifted 
to  their  respective  groups  and  the  time  given 
to  other  more  definite  reference  material. 

Miss  Sawyer  outlined  a  course  of  forty  lessons 
(which  could  be  compressed  to  twenty-five)  in 
cataloging  in  which  there  would  be  not  only  the 
making  of  cards  but  a  careful  and  thoro  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  library’s  catalog.  These  forty  lessons 
were  suggested  as  a  course  in  elementary  cata¬ 
loging  on  which  to  build  advanced  courses — 
such  as  a  first  year  of  French,  etc.— to  be  given 
either  in  training  class  (elementary  French  in 
high  school)  or  in  library  school  (elementary 


French  in  college).  Miss  Sawyer  also  spoke  of 
the  fulness  of  curriculum  in  the  one-year  library 
schools,  questioning  the  consistency  of  their 
attitude  iA  opposing  additions  to  their  faculties, 
as  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Education  for 
Librarianship ;  and  at  the  same  time  saying  that 
their  course  is  too  crowded  for  the  addition  of 
more  subjects  which  are  demanded  by  libra¬ 
rians;  or  of  advanced  work  in  those  subjects 
already  taught,  requested  by  training  classes  to 
secure  recognition  of  the  work  done  by  their 
students. 

Miss  Reese  outlined  thirty  lessons  in  classifi¬ 
cation  and  seventeen  in  subject  headings,  ex¬ 
pressing  also  her  belief  that  these  two  subjects 
are  fundamental  in  all  library  work. 

The  last  paper  on  the  program  was  by 
Charles  E.  Rush,  of  Indianapolis  on  “Proposed 
Regional  Library  Training  Courses.”  Mr. 
Rush’s  paper  appears  in  full  in  this  issue  of  the 
Library  Journal. 

Mr.  Rush’s  paper  was  discussed  by  Malcolm 
G.  Wyer,  of  Denver.  Mr.  Wyer,  while  agreeing 
that  the  regional  training  class  might  solve  a 
problem  in  elementary  training  in  a  unified 
system,  still  believed  that  there  might  be  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  such  as  financing,  instruc¬ 
tional  staff,  etc. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  it  was  found  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  training  class  instructors 
was  not  in  attendance  to  carry  on  the  business, 
those  remaining  being  unwilling  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  adoption  of  a  constitution. 
They  therefore  elected  officers  for  the  following 
year  and  adjourned.  The  officers  are  Marie  A. 
Newberry,  Toledo,  chairman;  Alice  Shepard, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  secretary. 

Rena  Reese,  Secretary. 

Trustees’  Problems 

DULT  education,  especially  thru  the  lecture 
system,  and  questions  of  library  finances 
and  salaries  occupied  the  two  sessions  of  the 
Trustees’  Section  July  8  and  10,  presided  over 
by  Judge  G.  L.  Zwick,  chairman,  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri. 

Libraries  and  Lectures 

Clarence  C.  Ogilvie,  superintendent  of  Good- 
wyn  Institute,  Memphis,  presented  the  first  sub¬ 
ject,  “Libraries  and  Lectures  in  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion.”  Goodwyn  Institute,  of  which  the  speaker 
is  managing  director,  is  a  unique  popular  edu¬ 
cational  institution  donated  to  the  white  citizens 
of  Memphis  and  providing  for  them  just  two 
educational  agencies — free  public  lectures  and 
a  free  reference  library.  It  has  a  splendid  office 
building  worth  more  than  a  million  dollars,  of 
eight  stories,  located  at  an  excellent  corner  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  Its  top  floor  is  devoted 
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to  a  large  reference  library,  and  its  second  and 
third  floors  to  a  beautiful,  well  appointed  and 
equipped  auditorium,  seating  about  1,200  peo¬ 
ple.  This  building  produces  a  gross  income  of 
$60,000  annually,  from  which  are  maintained 
this  library  and  the  lecture  courses.  In  this 
auditorium  are  presented  each  year  50  to  100 
lectures  by  notable  philosophers,  artists,  states¬ 
men,  scientists,  authors  and  thinkers  in  various 
fields. 

The  auditorium  is  nearly  always  crowded.  It 
is  believed  that  the  popularity  and  success  of 
the  lectures  is  due  to  the  high  standard  of  the 
lectures  presented  and  not  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  free.  Patrons  are  urged  to  examine  the  lecture 
schedules  and  study  in  books  the  subjects  in  which 
they  are  particularly  interested  before  the  lec¬ 
turers  arrive.  Reading  lists  and  bibliographies 
are  prepared  by  the  library.  Thus  the  lectures 
are  constantly  bringing  more  readers  to  the 
library.  In  closing,  Mr.  Ogilvie  gave  a  resume 
of  the  popular  lecture  movement  in  America 
telling  of  the  development  of  the  Chautauqua 
Institution,  the  university  extension  movement 
and  the  open  forums. 

The  discussion  was  led  by  Mrs.  Harry  Warren 
Winde,  trustee  of  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Public 
Library,  who  told  of  lectures  sponsored  by  that 
institution.  The  lectures  are  arranged  thru  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Drama  League,  the  American 
Institute  of  Banking,  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Extension  Department  and  similar  organ¬ 
izations.  The  Library  Board  has  tried  to  make 
these  lectures  as  vital  as  possible  and  the  cost 
so  nominal  that  they  are  available  to  all  inter¬ 
ested  persons.  Members  of  the  library  staff 
respond  to  calls  for  lectures  or  informal  talks  on 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  community  and  related 
particularly  to  library  work.  Lectures  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  reading  are  given  by  children’s  librarians 
to  teachers,  Pre-School  Circles  and  P.  T.  A’s. 
For  the  public  lectures  given  in  the  library,  slips 
are  printed  announcing  the  lecture  and  giving  a 
selected  list  of  books  on  the  back.  An  effort 
is  always  made  to  feature  the  books  on  the 
subject  of  the  lecture. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Smith,  Los  Angeles,  told  of  the 
trustees  section  meeting  of  the  California  Li¬ 
brary  Association  where  adult  education  and 
salary  schedules  were  discussed.  Mr.  Ranck, 
Grand  Rapids,  said  that  public  lectures  had 
been  used  as  introductions  to  hooks  in  the  Grand 
Rapids  Public  Library  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
The  lectures  are  all  free.  Where  branch  libra¬ 
ries  are  in  the  schools  the  school  auditoriums 
are  used.  The  three  important  jobs  connected 
with  lecture  work  is  first  to  get  good  lecturers, 
second  to  get  an  audience,  and  third  to  see  that 
the  lecture  goes  off  well.  William  G.  Hale, 
University  of  Washington,  who  has  been  in 


America  only  two  years,  told  how  the  library  in 
a  town  of  14,000  inhabitants  in  Cornwall  con¬ 
ducted  lectures  in  co-operation  with  the  workers’ 
education  movement.  Tickets  to  lectures  are  not 
issued  at  Goodwyn  Institute.  Those  who  come 
first  get  the  best  seats.  Mr.  Ranck  said  that 
Grand  Rapids  issued  announcement  slips  only. 
He  had  tried  invitations  and  found  that  they  did 
not  work. 

The  Library  as  an  Educator 

William  L.  Brewster,  Library  Association  of 
Portland,  read  a  paper  on  “The  Library’s  Con¬ 
tact  with  the  Public  Thru  Adult  Education.” 
There  are  certain  advantages  which  those  who 
deal  with  adult  education  thru  public  libraries 
have  over  those  engaged  in  administering  schools 
and  colleges,  he  said.  Children  are  compelled 
to  attend  elementary  schools,  and  an  intolerably 
large  proportion  of  their  elders  go  to  high 
schools  and  colleges  from  other  motives  than  to 
obtain  an  education.  Grown  people  go  to  a 
public  library  simply  because  they  want  to.  This 
is  the  first  advantage  over  students  in  any 
scholastic  system.  The  next  is  that  they  belong 
to  the  unclassified.  They  are  individuals  with  a 
special  object,  accustomed  to  do  the  work 
themselves.  A  third  advantage  is  a  maturity  of 
mind  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce 
straighter  thinking  than  is  obtainable  from 
youth. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  will  always 
be  a  need  of  teachers  in  schools  and  colleges 
and  it  is  not  evident  that  teachers  are  not  like¬ 
wise  needed  in  adult  education.  If  it  is  agreed 
that  modern  education  encourages  independent 
research  and  thinking  then  that  is  the  way  to  go, 
and  the  teacher  of  adults  in  the  public  library 
will  follow  the  same  path.  He  will  find  out  the 
student’s  limits  of  knowledge  and  his  capacity 
and  treat  him  as  an  individual  to  stimulate  and 
direct. 

The  objection  may  be  made  that  any  plan 
for  adult  education  which  involves  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  teachers  skilled  in  their  special  subjects 
is  impossible  for  small  libraries.  Keeping  the 
main  purpose  in  mind  some  progress  may  be 
made  even  in  a  small  library.  Any  librarian, 
if  she  knows  the  resources  of  the  library  and  is 
familiar  with  the  contents  of  books,  possesses 
one  requisite  and  if  in  addition  she  has  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  people,  she  possesses  a  combina¬ 
tion  which  will  go  far  in  dealing  with  adult 
students.  It  is  right,  however,  to  recognize  that 
in  the  small  library  and  still  more  in  the  large 
one,  the  regular  staff  is  not  by  training  or  ex¬ 
perience  especially  fitted  for  teaching  adults  and 
trustees  need  not  expect  to  carry  on  a  program 
of  adult  education  thru  regular  members  of  the 
library  staff.  Trustees  should  encourage  and 
expect  the  staff  to  undertake  this  work  and  pro- 
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vide  them  with  library  time  to  gain  information 
and  experience  (so  that  out  of  the  staff  may  be 
developed,  wherever  possible,  teachers  who  are 
far  better  equipped  than  under  the  present  re¬ 
quirements.  The  work  in  larger  libraries  will 
not  progress  far,  however,  before  it  will  be  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  department  must  be  created  and  a 
department  head  chosen,  who,  in  addition  to 
having  executive  ability  and  a  thoro  knowledge 
of  the  resources  of  the  library,  fully  appreciates 
that  it  is  a  teaching  position. 

A  general  informal  discussion  followed.  Mrs. 
Rose  Jackson,  a  former  trustee  of  the  Tacoma 
Public  Library,  said  that  trustees  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility  which  could  be  better  discharged  if  they 
would  attend  library  meetings,  and  advocated 
the  policy  of  paying  the  expenses  of  trustees  for 
this  purpose.  Mr.  Zwick  said  that  they  found 
it  difficult  to  interest  trustees  in  attending  library 
meetings  but  that  their  board  would  always  be 
willing  to  pay  expenses  for  those  who  wished 
to  attend.  Mr.  Zwick  also  spoke  of  the  difficulty 
in  financing  lectures  when  the  auditoriums  were 
small  and  audiences  thus  limited.  Mr.  Ranck 
replied  that  even  small  communities  often  could 
develop  excellent  volunteer  lecturers.  Grand 
Rapids  has  been  successful  in  doing  this. 

“Financing  a  Library,”  a  paper  by  Mrs. 
George  M.  Williams,  Centralia,  Washington, 
opened  the  second  session.  “There  is  a  real 
danger  that  in  trying  to  reach  out  and  do  so 
many  things  for  the  community  that  we  shall 
neglect  the  first  duty  of  a  library,  the  duty  of 
providing  the  community  with  books  and  help¬ 
ing  the  individual  get  what  he  desires  or  needs 
from  books.  For  the  small  library,  to  do  that 
with  the  funds  available  requires  constant  striv¬ 
ing.  You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  A.  L. 
A.  resolution  that  $1  per  capita  is  a  reasonable 
minimum  annual  revenue  for  a  library.  To  pro¬ 
vide  that  revenue  in  Centralia  would  require  a 
tax  levy  of  about  two  and  one-half  millions. 
Our  present  levy  for  all  purposes,  state,  county, 
school  and  municipal,  is  over  70  millions  (one 
and  one-quarter  for  the  library).  Of  the  51 
libraries  reporting  to  the  Washington  State  Li¬ 
brary  Committee  in  1923,  only  eleven  reported 
incomes  of  $1  or  more  per  capita  and  seven  of 
the  eleven  were  in  towns  of  less  than  2,000 
population.  The  average  for  the  151  libraries 
was  about  75  cents. 

“The  latest  help  is  Thomson’s  ‘Reasonable 
Budgets  for  Public  Libraries,’  published  by  the 
A.  L.  A.  this  year.  The  budget  there  worked 
out  is  for  a  city  of  30,000,  having  a  book  circu¬ 
lation  of  150,000.  Even  if  your  library  serves 
a  much  smaller  coimnunity,  I  believe  that  a 
study  of  this  book  will  repay  you,  tho  it  will 
not  come  so  near  fitting  your  needs  as  an 


article  in  Public  Libraries  for  March,  1923, 
which  gives  the  percentage  for  each  item  in  a 
small  library.  We  should  compare  our  financial 
reports  with  these  model  budgets  worked  out  by 
experts  and  also  with  the  statements  of  libraries 
in  communities  of  similar  size.  Our  expenses 
are  itemized  under  (1)  Salaries  and  wages,  (2) 
Maintenance  and  operation,  (3)  Capital  outlay. 
Under  maintenance  we  have  heat,  light,  water, 
office  and  janitor’s  supplies,  all  of  which  can 
be  estimated  from  previous  expenditures.  Bind¬ 
ing  is  also  considered  as  maintenance.  Repairs 
are  harder  to  foresee.  Our  third  head  is  capital 
outlay  and  covers  furniture,  periodicals  and 
newspapers  and  books.  Probably  an  adequate 
book  fund  is  the  hardest  thing  for  most  small 
libraries  to  get.  I  have  made  no  mention  of 
extension  work,  club  work,  etc.,  as  the  small 
library  is  hardly  likely  to  have  any  money  for 
extra  activities.  If  they  are  included  the  amount 
spent  on  them  must  of  necessity  be  small.  Hav¬ 
ing  worked  out  our  budget  carefully,  we  can 
discuss  it  with  our  tax  levying  body  with  an 
assurance  that  helps  to  impress  them  with  its 
necessity.  The  campaign  to  educate  the  public 
is  of  little  use  if  you  haven’t  been  educating 
them  every  hour  your  library  is  open  for  service. 
If  you  do  good  work  with  what  you  have,  spend 
wisely  the  money  given  you,  public  opinion  will 
be  back  of  you  in  any  reasonable  request  for 
funds.” 

Reverend  J.  P.  Anshutz,  Tacoma  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  next  gave  an  informal  talk  on  “Salaries 
and  Service.”  Mr.  Anshutz  said  there  was  no 
question  of  the  need  of  public  libraries  in  even 
the  smallest  communities.  It  is  especially  de¬ 
sirable  in  these  reactionary  times  that  people 
have  access  to  books  in  order  to  form  intelligent 
opinions.  The  work  of  a  library  depends  on 
the  type  and  size  of  the  community.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  service  will  determine  the  amount  of  the 
budget.  The  protest  against  allowing  the  li¬ 
brary  necessary  funds  generally  comes  from 
those  who  are  not  readers  and  who  do  not  know 
what  the  library  is  doing. 

Salary  problems  arise  from  the  manner  in 
which  our  libraries  are  controlled.  There  should 
be  a  closer  administrative  contact  between  the 
schools  and  the  public  library,  so  that  the  li¬ 
brary  may  have  higher  standing  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution.  Many  of  our  libraries  have 
beep  given  to  us  and  this  results  in  less  personal 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  community.  When 
the  people  build  their  own  library,  it  becomes 
an  expression  of  their  interest  and  affection. 

Mary  Eileen  Ahern  opened  the  discussion. 
She  said  that  poor  salaries  are  the  fault  of  the 
librarians  themselves,  not  that  they  do  not  urge 
good  salaries  sufficiently  strenuously,  but  that 
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the  service  which  has  come  from  their  libraries 
has  not  been  of  such  uniformly  good  quality  as 
to  impress  itself  on  the  community.  The  com¬ 
munity  generally  has  not  learned  to  look  upon 
the  library  as  a  necessity. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Goss,  Grand  Rapids,  said  that 
by  a  new  provision  in  Grand  Rapids  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  is  an  ex-officio  member  of 
the  library  board.  Mrs.  Ellis,  Tacoma,  said  that 
the  superintendent  of  schools  was  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  library  board  according  to  state 
law.  They  find  his  point  of  view  and  knowledge 
invaluable.  Frank  Pettingell,  Los  Angeles, 
spoke  of  tbe  value  of  having  a  politician  on  the 
library  board,  and  told  of  the  experience  of 
Los  Angeles  in  getting  funds.  Mr.  Pettingell 
said  he  did  not  believe  in  salary  schedules.  High 
salaries  should  go  to  high  class  people.  The 
open  season  to  get  money  for  libraries,  Mr. 
Pettingell  believes,  is  six  months  before  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council  are  up  for  re-election. 

Dr.  Steiner,  Baltimore,  said  that  the  librarian 
should  be  on  the  school  board  as  well  as  the 
superintendent  of  schools  on  the  library  board. 

Mr.  Wrigbt,  Kansas  City,  said  tbe  problem 
of  the  librarian  is  to  get  the  point  of  view  of 
the  business  man.  Mr.  Wright  said  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  public  library  under  the  same 
administrative  head  as  the  schools,  but  that  there 
is  value  in  some  connection  between  the  two.  In 
Kansas  City  the  library  is  under  tbe  Board  of 
Education  but  not  under  the  administration  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools.  He  spoke  of  the 
economy  of  branch  libraries  in  school  buildings. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  luncheon 
meeting  was  the  advisability  of  tbe  trustees  hav¬ 
ing  a  separate  organization  instead  of  an  A.  L. 
A.  section.  The  problem  of  book  buying  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Zwick,  and  Mr.  Ranck  told 
of  book  buying  methods  in  Grand  Rapids. 

The  nominating  committee  presented  a  recom¬ 
mendation,  which  was  approved,  that  the  Trus¬ 
tees  Section  authorize  the  committee  to  fill  the 
offices  of  president  and  secretary  and  to  provide 
alternates  for  each  office.  In  case  neither  the 
original  selection  nor  the  alternate  is  able  to 
serve,  the  appointment  of  officers  for  the  Trus¬ 
tees  Section  shall  be  left  to  Secretary  Milam. 

Theodora  R.  Brewitt,  Secretary. 

University  Library  Extension 
Service 

T  the  session  of  the  University  Library  Ex¬ 
tension  Serice  Round  Table,  held  on  July 
the  ninth,  the  first  part  of  the  meeting  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  survey  of  package  library  service. 
Cornelia  Marin,  of  the  Oregon  State  Library, 
told  of  the  beginning  of  what  was  first  called 
package  library  serice  and  later  merged  into  the 


mail  order  service  in  Oregon.  When  the  Oregan 
State  Library  Commission,  now  tbe  State 
Library,  started  the  circulation  of  package 
libraries  in  1905  no  other  package  library  serv¬ 
ice  was  known  and  it  was  considered  an  entirely 
new  departure. 

Almere  Scott,  of  tbe  University  of  Wisconsin 
Extension  Division,  presented  a  paper  on  the 
development  of  package  service  in  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States  which  was  a 
valuable  contribution  to  tbe  bistory  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  Miss  Scott’s  paper  will  appear  in  an 
early  number  of  the  Library  Journal. 

Reports  were  received  from  0.  E.  Ottersell,  of 
the  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of 
Alberta,  and  from  Annie  O.  Hallett,  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  Library,  of  the 
package  library  service  offered  by  their  institu¬ 
tions.  No  other  college  or  university  in  Canada 
reported  as  giving  this  type  of  service. 

A  package  library  exhibit,  which  was  dis¬ 
played  with  the  other  A.  L.  A.  exhibits,  con¬ 
tained  maps  and  charts  showing  the  growth  of 
the  package  library  movement;  records  and 
forms  used  for  charging  and  statistical  pur¬ 
poses;  publicity  forms;  representative  package 
libraries;  lists  of  sources  of  pamphlet  material; 
and  lists  of  plays. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  standardization  of  terms  to 
investigate  present  practices  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations.  It  was  also  decided  a  news  sheet 
devoted  to  university  library  extension  service 
should  be  issued  regularly. 

Nina  McAllister,  of  tbe  Extension  Division 
of  the  University  of  Indiana,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man,  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Knutti,  of  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia, 
secretary. 

Le  Noir  Dimmitt,  Chairman. 

Bibliographical  Society  of  America 

HE  Society  met  on  July  9  at  Seattle,  with 
nineteen  present.  Dr.  Koopman,  of  Brown 
University  Library,  presided,  in  the  absence  of 
president  and  vice-presidents,  and  Mr.  Faxon 
acted  as  secretary. 

Mr.  Koopman  read  the  annual  report  of 
President  Root.  The  treasurer  gave  his  report. 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected: 
President,  Azariah  S.  Root,  Oberlin;  vice- 
presidents,  H.  M.  Lydenberg,  New  York,  and 
Charles  Martel,  Library  of  Congress;  Secretary, 
Augustus  H.  Shearer,  Grosvenor  Library, 
Buffalo;  Treasurer,  Frederick  W.  Faxon,  41 
Lorraine  St.,  Roslindale,  Mass.  Councillor  for 
four  years,  in  place  of  G.  A.  Plimpton  whose 
term  was  expiring.  Dr.  T.  W.  Kocb,  North¬ 
western  University  Library. 
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Mr.  Henry,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
spoke  regarding  the  price  of  Papers,  on  behalf 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  who  desired 
the  Society  to  know  their  feeling  about  a  single 
number  being  sold  at  $4.00,  as  they  considered 
that  a  prohibitive  price  for  any  sales  outside  of 
membership  copies.  Mr.  Faxon  reported  that 
the  matter  had  been  considered  by  the  editor, 
Mr.  Winship,  and  President  Root,  in  connection 
with  himself,  and  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
more  than  half  the  membership  are  institutions 
paying  membership  dues  of  five  dollars  a  year 
in  order  to  receive  publications,  it  would  be 
impractical  to  sell  these  publications  below  the 
member’s  price,  without  losing  many  institu¬ 
tional  members;  furthermore,  that  it  seemed 
best  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  calling  the  two 
numbers  to  be  issued  to  cover  the  years  1924 
and  1925,  vol.  18,  parts  1  and  2,  and  vol.  19, 
parts  1  and  2. 

It  was  voted  that  the  publication  committee 
consider  the  inclusion  of  vols.  17  to  20  of  the 


Papers  in  the  general  index  that  is  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  and  for  which  ms.  is  now  in  hand  for  the 
first  16  vols.,  it  being  thought  a  20-volume  index 
would  be  a  satisfactory  period  to  cover. 

Mr.  Meyer,  President  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  spoke 
regarding  next  year’s  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
assuming  that  the  Society  would  meet  there  at 
that  time,  pointing  out  that  it  was  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  one  hundred  years  of  American  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  suggesting  the  printing,  as  a 
working  tool,  of  a  comprehensive  but  brief 
statement  covering  American  bibliography  for 
the  150  years  of  our  national  existence.  It  was 
voted  to  refer  this  suggestion  to  the  Council. 

Mr.  Wroth  suggested  that  someone  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  a  resume  of  historical  bibliog¬ 
raphies. 

Dr.  Koch  read  a  report  from  Mr.  Hanson  on 
donations  to  the  fund  for  the  completion  of  the 
Gesamtkatalog. 

F.  W.  Faxon,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


Classification  of  Library  Personnel 


Proposed  classification  and  compensation 
plans  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  library 
profession  are  presented  in  a  report  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  Council  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on 
the  Classification  of  Library  Personnel,  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Personnel  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Institute  for  Government  Research, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  which  acted  as  technical 
staff  for  the  committee. 

The  report  is  based  on  data  secured  from 
questionnaires  submitted  to  about  150  libraries 
including  some  6,000  individual  positions. 
These  libraries,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  constitute  a  fair  sample  of  public,  uni¬ 
versity  and  college,  normal  school,  and  high 
school  libraries.  The  returns  from  other  types 
of  libraries  were  not  numerous  and  representa¬ 
tive  enough  to  justify  the  committee  in  making 
the  classification  and  compensation  plans  broad 
enough  to  include  positions  in  those  types  of 
library  organizations.  No  attempt  was  made, 
therefore,  to  make  such  plans  for  special  libra¬ 
ries  or  for  a  number  of  highly  specialized  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

A  scheme  of  nomenclature  seemed  of  first 
importance.  At  present  there  is  considerable 
confusion  in  library  terminology;  the  Committee 
found  as  many  as  twenty-five  different  titles 
applied  to  positions  whose  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  so  much  alike  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  they  belong  to  the  same  class. 
The  salient  features  of  the  scheme  evolved  by 
the  committee  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  relative  rank  of  classes  of  positions  in 


a  given  library  are  indicated  by  descriptive 
adjectives,  such  as  “junior,”  “senior,”  “special,” 
and  “supervising.” 

2.  Where  there  are  supervising  positions  in 
different  libraries  whose  duties  are  of  the  same 
nature  but  which  differ  in  the  degree  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  exercised  (such  as  the  head  of  a  small 
cataloging  department  in  one  library  and  the 
head  of  a  much  larger  cataloging  department  in 
another  library),  the  main  part  of  the  title  is 
exactly  the  same  but  the  difference  in  responsi¬ 
bility  is  indicated  by  a  supplementary  designa¬ 
tion  (for  example.  Chief  of  Catalog  Department, 
Class  1  and  Chief  of  Catalog  Department,  Class 
2).  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  last 
two  words  of  such  titles  are  needed  only  when 
the  scheme  as  a  whole  is  presented  for  adoption 
and  would  be  dropped  for  actual  working  pur¬ 
poses  within  the  library. 

3.  The  word  “librarian”  is  reserved  for  those- 
positions  whose  incumbents  act  as  the  head  of 
geographically  separated  library  units  (such  as 
a  public,  college,  branch,  or  school  library). 

4.  The  organization  relationships  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  making  the  name  of  the  department  a 
part  ,of  the  title  for  many  of  the  classes  of  posi¬ 
tions  found  in  the  larger  libraries  where  there 
is  a  relatively  fine  division  of  labor  and  con¬ 
siderable  specialization. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  consists  of 
exhibits  prepared  to  define  the  qualifications  and 
duties  of  the  holders  of  the  positions  designated 
by  the  committee  and  to  lay  down  a  reasonable 
scheme  of  compensation  for  the  duties  so  per- 
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formed.  Exhibit  1  is  a  list  of  libraries  co-op- 
eiating  in  the  study.  Exliibit  2  lists  the  princi¬ 
pal  classes  of  positions  proposed  and  the  sche¬ 
dule  of  compensation  recommended  for  each. 
Exhibit  3,  “Sample  Class  Specifications  Pro¬ 
posed”  contains  the  complete  class  specifications 
with  recommended  annual  compensation,  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  following  classes:  senior  aid 
($1020,  $1080,  $1140) ;  senior  general  assistant 
($1620,  $1740,  $1860,  $1980)  senior  assistant, 
circulation  department  and  senior  assistant, 
catalog  department,  the  same;  special  assistant, 
reference  department  ($2040,  $2220,  $2400) ; 
chief  of  children’s  department.  Class  2  ($2220, 
$2340,  $2460,  $2580)  ;  branch  librarian,  class 
2  ($2040,  $2160,  $2280,  $2400) ;  superintendent 
of  branches,  class  3  ($3360,  $3600,  $3840, 
$4080)  ;  librarian,  class  5  public  library  the 
same.  In  every  case,  besides  the  more  usual 
minimum  qualifications  of  education  and  expe¬ 
rience,  the  committee  recommends  as  a  desirable 
additional  qualification  an  abstract  intelligence 
equal  to  or  great  than  that  represented  by  a 
score  of  from  90  to  150  (depending  on  the  class 
of  position)  in  the  army  alpha  intelligence  tests. 
The  results  of  the  army  tests  submitted  to  a 
selected  group  of  library  assistants  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Personnel  Administration 
have  already  been  summarized  in  the  Library 
Journal  for  June  15  (p.  538). 

Class  specifications  in  much  abbreviated 
form  for  some  of  the  more  important  classes  of 
library  positions  constitute  Exhibit  4.  Exhibit 
5  has  rules  recommended  for  adopting,  apply¬ 
ing,  and  administering  the  classification  and 
compensation  plans  in  an  individual  library. 

The  German  Book  Exhibition  to 
Come  to  New  York 

HE  German  Book  Exhibit  shown  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  midwinter  meetings  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  and  other  library  groups  in  Chicago  is 
to  be  shown  for  about  two  weeks,  approximately 
October  3  to  18,  at  Earl  Hall,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York. 

Since  the  winter  the  exliibit  has  been  increased 
by  about  one-half  and  a  new  catalog  has  been 
printed  in  an  effort  to  round  out  and  perfect  the 
exhibit. 

The  University  has  appointed  an  advisory 
committee  of  librarians  from  whom,  or  from 
Professor  Robert  H.  Fife,  executive  officer  of  the 
University  Department  of  Germanic  Languages, 
further  information  may  be  obtained.  This 
committee  consists  of  Roger  Hbwson,  Columbia, 
chairman;  Richard  F.  Bach,  Metropolitan 
Museum;  John  S.  Brown,  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine;  Harrison  W.  Craver,  Engineering 
Societies  Library;  James  T.  Gerould,  Princeton; 


Ellwood  Hendrick,  Chandler  Chemical  Museum; 
Harry  M.  Lydenberg,  New  York  Public  Library; 
W.  W.  Rockwell,  Union  Theological  Seminary; 
Edward  F.  Stevens,  Pratt  Institute;  Ralph  W. 
Tower,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
and  Lillia  M.  D.  Trask,  Rockefeller  Institute. 

An  article  describing  the  main  points  of  the 
Chicago  exhibit  was  written  by  Theodore  Wesley 
Koch  of  Northwestern  University  Library  for 
the  Library  Journal  of  February  1,  and  an 
interesting  illustrated  souvenir  booklet  may  be 
obtained  from  Dr.  Koch  for  one  dollar. 

Free  on  Request 

The  National  Geographic  Society*  requests 
school  libraries  planning  to  use  the  Geographic 
News  Bulletin  during  the  1925-26  school  year, 
to  send  their  applications  early  in  September. 
Prompt  requests  enable  The  Society  to  put  names 
and  addresses  on  the  mailing  list  in  time  for 
schools  to  receive  all  issues  of  the  Bulletin 
weekly  from  September  to  May. 

The  Bulletin  is  one  of  The  Society’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  education  and  only  schools  may  receive 
them.  The  thirty  issues  during  the  school  year 
are  illustrated  and  give  the  geography  of  places 
and  products.  Applications  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  twenty-five  cents  to  cover  the  cost  of 
mailing. 

On  application  to  Melvil  Dewey,  Lake  Placid 
Club,  N.  Y.,  a  free  explanation  of  a  system  of 
Notehand,  devised  to  help  busy  people  who 
cannot  learn  shorthand,  will  be  mailed  to  any 
librarian.  Dr.  Dewey  says  that  the  system, 
which  is  suitable  for  the  librarian’s  own  notes 
or  those  to  be  read  by  his  staff,  can  be  learned 
in  an  hour. 

The  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  has 
issued  a  new  list  of  books  on  music  planned  to 
be  of  use  to  the  smaller  libraries.  It  may  be 
obtained  free  on  request  from  Mrs.  James  H. 
Hirsch,  librarian  to  the  Federation,  whose  ad¬ 
dress  in  Orlando,  Fla. 

Librarians’  Week  at  Lake  Placid 

The  Education  Foundation  of  the  Lake  Placid 
Club  has  established  the  last  ten  days  of  each 
September  as  librarians’  week  when  rooms  and 
club  privileges  will  be  free  to  librarians  who 
will  pay  only  for  meals.  This  “week”  follows 
immediately  the  club’s  annual  Music  Week. 

The  name  “Library  Week”  was  given  by  the 
club  to  the  early  meetings  of  the  New  York 
Library  Association  which  has  held  ten  of  its 
annual  meetings  there,  and  Librarians’  Week  is 
the  name  given  this  fixed  week  to  avoid 
confusion. 


Nine  More  Half-Told  Tales 


A  Supplement  to  the  List*  of  Unfinished  Novels  in  the  Library  Journal  for  March  1 
Compiled  by  Earle  F.  Walbridce,  Librarian  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City. 


Austen,  Jane.  [Sanditon.] 

There  is  no  beauty  (other  than  incidental  beauty) 
in  the  fragment  of  “Sanditon,”  but  there  might  well 
have  been  much  of  it  as  the  story  opened  before  our 
eyes.  There  is  not  the  radiance  of  Miss  Austen  s  early 
work,  and  there  is  even  an  additional  pungency  to 
the  satire;  yet  there  is  a  delicacy  and  sureness  un¬ 
surpassed  in  any  other  of  her  works.  This  is^^  an 
impression  after  one  reading.  Already  Sanditon^  is 
more  attractive  than  either  “Lady  Susan  or  The 
Watsons.”— “Simon 'Pure”  in  the  Bookman,  May,  1925. 
The  Clarendon  Press  gives  the  book  no  title,  the  title- 
page  reading  simply  “Fragment  of  a  ^Novel  Written 
by  Jane  Austen,  January-March,  1817 ;  Now  First 
Printed  from  the  Manuscript.”'  The  novel  was,  however, 
known  to  Miss  Austen’s  family  as  “Sanditon.” 
Conrad,  Joseph.  Suspense. 

An  uncompleted  Napoleonic  novel  now  appearing 
serially  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature.  The 
editors  offer  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  what  the 
conclusion  of  the  novel  might  have  been,  Mrs.  Conrad 
refusing  to  have  any  definite  conclusion  published. 

De  Morgan,  William  Frend.  The  Old  Man’s 
Youth  and  the  Young  Man’s  Old  Age. 

The  “Narrative  of  Eustace  John,”  written  by  De 
Morgan,  is  connected  by  chapters  entitled  “The  Story,” 
afterwards  supplied  by  his  wife,'  .  .  .  “Mrs.  De  Morgan 
has  done  a  very  difficult  task  most  admirably,”  pro¬ 
nounced  Professor  Phelps;  and  it  was  pointed  out 
how  her  workmanship  was  like  that  of  a  clever  archi¬ 
tect  who  skilfully  conserves  the  original  beauty  of 
some  structure  thru  his  own  self-effacement.  For  never 
did  she  obtrude  her  own  personality;'  neither  did  .she 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  imitate  or  to  emulate  De 
Morgan’s  own  methods.  She  supplied  only  what  was 
essential — what  she  knew  the  author  himself  had  in¬ 
tended — and  she  presented  this  in  a  fashion  pithy, 
concise  and  forcible,  but  wholly  distinct  from  his 
narrative,  which,  by  this  means,  was  left  intaet.  A. 
M.  W.  Stirling,  “William  De  Morgan  and  His  Wife.” 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  Dr.  Grimshawe’s  Secret. 

But  these  last  transfiguring  touches  to  Aladdin’s 
tower  were  never  to  be  given ;  and  he  has  departed, 
taking  with  him  his  Wonderful  Lamp.  Nevertheless 
there  is  great  splendor  in  the  structure  as  we  behold 
it.  The  character  of  old  Doctor  Grimshawe,  and  the 
picture  of  his  surroundings,  are  hardly  surpassed  in 
vigor  by  anything  their  author  has  produced;  and  the 
dusky  vision  of  the  secret  chamber,  which  sends  a 
mysterious  shiver  thru  the  tale,  seems  to  be  unique 
even  in  Hawthorne. — Julian  Hawthorne. 

James,  Henry.  The  Sense  of  the  Past. 

The  central  character  is  a  young  American  who, 
from  the  English  branch  of  the  family,  inherits  an  old 
London  house.  He  goes  to  England,  seeks  out  his 
new  possession,  and  shuts  himself  away'  from'  the  world 
for  a  night  while  he  wanders  from  room  to  room, 
yielding  to  the  spell  of  the  past  that  is  cast  about  him. 
He  sees  himself  in  an  old  portrait  of  1820.  A  com¬ 
pelling  sense  of  the  past  slips  him  out  of  the  year 
1910  back  into  1820.  Comfortably  at  first,  and  then 
uneasily  he  reacts  to  the  people  and  conditions  of  the 
world  into  which  he  is  proiected.  He  experiences  the 
thrills  and  embarrassments  of  two  successive  love  affairs. 
The  story  breaks  off  at  the  end  of  the  first.  But 
some  seventy  pages  of  notes  reveal  the  plan  of  the 


*  The  complete  list  appears  in  the  Publishers' 
W'eekly  for  August  1. 


writer,  his  deft  scheme  for  extricating  his  hero  and 
bringing  him  back  to  1910  and  to  Aurora  Coyne.  .  .  . 
Boo'k  Review  Digest,  1917. 

Kingsley,  Charles.  Ihe  lutors  Story. 

It  is,  to  say  the  least,  something  of  a  shock  for  a. 
critic  to  be  confronted  with  a  new  novel  by  Charles 
Kingsley.  Yet  this  has  just  been  my  experience  with. 
“The  Tutor’s  Story”  .  .  .  which  “Lucas  Malet”  lately 
found,  in  unfinished  manuscript,^  among  her  father’s 
papers,  and  has  now  revised  and  completed.  The 
result  seems  to 'me  very  delightful  and  quite  astonish¬ 
ingly  fresh  and  harmonious.  ...  It  is  a  simple  dramatic¬ 
ally  told  story,  in  which  only  two  characters  are  of 
great  importance:  young  Lord  Hartover,  handsome  and 
spoilt,  and  the  teller  of  the  tale,  a  lame  scholar  from 
Cambridge,  who  by  his  love  for  his  very  difficult  pupil- 
eventually  plucks  him  from  the  snares  and  plots  by 
which  he  is  threatened.— Huncfi,  November  1,  1916. 
Pater,  Walter.  Gaston  de  Latour;  an  Unfinished 
Romance. 

“Gaston  de  Latour”  was  probably  begun  by  Mr.. 
Pater  not  long  after  the  completion  of  “Marius.”  Five 
chapters  appeared  successively  in  Hffacmillan’s  Magazine 
in  the  months  of  June  to  October,'  1889.  One  more 
chapter  appeared,  as  an  independent  article,  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  August,  1889,  under  the  title 
of  “Giordano  Bruno.”  This  chapter  was  afterwards 
largely  revised,  and  marked  Chapter  VH,  as  it  is  here 
printed.  ... 

The  work,  if  completed,  would  have  been  a  parallel 
study  of  character  to  “Marius  and  Epicurean,”  the 
scene  shifted  to  another  age  of  transition,  when  the 
old  fabric  of  belief  was  breaking  up,  and  when  the 
problem  of  man’s  destiny  and  his  relations  to  the 
unseen  was  undergoing  a  new  solution.  The  interest 
would  have  centered  round  the  spiritual  development  of 
a  refined  and  cultivated  mind,  capable  of  keen  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  and  of  the  in¬ 
tellect,  but  destined  to  find  its  complete  satisfaction 
in  that  which  transcends  both. — Charles  L.  Shadwell. 
Smith,  Francis  Hopkinson.  Enoch  Crane. 

Begun  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  and  finished  by  his 
son,  F.  Berkeley  Smith.  “It  is  evident  that  the  scenes, 
the  characters,  the  scheme  of  ‘Enoch  Crane’  are  Mr. 
Hopkinson  Smith’s.  They  bear  every  trace  of  his  mind 
and  hand.  But  the  execution  is  clearly  another’s. 
The  melodrama,  the  violent  transitions,  the  extravagant 
humor,  are  not  his.  .  .  i.  To  read  ‘Enoch  Crane,’  is  to 
take  part  in  an  interesting  literary  experiment  and 
nothing  more.” — E.  F.  Edgett  in  the  Boston  Transcript, 
Sept.  9,  1916. 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles.  Lesbia  Brandon. 

On  the  11th  of  January  .[1867]  he  wrote  to  Burton, 
who  was  now  consul  at  Santos  in  Brazil :  “I  have  in 
hand  a,  scheme  of  mixed  verse  and  prose, — a  sort  of 
etude  a  la  Balzac  plus  the  poetry — which  I  flatter 
myself  will  be  more  offensive  and  objectionable  to 
Britannia  than  anything  I  have  yet  done.  You  see  I 
have  now  a  character  to  keep  up.”  Swinburne  carried 
out  this  scheme  in  a  disjointed  romance  called,  from 
the  name  of  its  heroine,  “Lesbia  Brandon.”  After 
keeping  it  for  nearlv  ten  years  in  MS.,  he  had  it  set 
up  in  type  in  1877.  The  original  MS.  is  lost,  but 
a  single  galley-proof,  lacking  both  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  was  kept  by  Mr.  Andrew  Chatto,  and  is  now 
in  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise’s  collection.  In  his  opinion  and 
mine  this  melange  of  prose  and  verse,  which  Swinburne 
thought  he  had  completely  suppressed,  ought  never  to 
he  published. — Edmund  Gosse,  “The  Life  of  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne.”  (p.  164). 
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TDOTH  the  far  east  and  the  near  east,  to  wit 
Boston  and  Kansas  City,  speaking  from  the 
California  point  of  view,  should  relish  and  profit 
by  the  refreshing  bieezes  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
which  made  pleasant  the  Seattle  conference,  as 
the  papers  printed  in  this  number  of  the  Library 
Journal  suggest.  The  paper  of  Mrs.  Henshall, 
organizer  in  the  state  which  has  carried  the 
county  library  idea  to  its  highest  development, 
is  rich  in  suggestion  and  inspiration,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  missionary  spirit  which  should  be 
a  leading  motive  thruout  library  work.  It  is 
indeed  a  missionary  sermon  of  the  right  kind, 
the  kind  that  gives  the  human  facts  that  are 
always  interesting  and  avoids  the  platitudes  that 
are  always  distressing.  Mr.  Mitchell’s  appeal 
for  the  general  education  of  the  librarian  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  specialty  of  interest  is 
thoroly  sound  as  well  as  happily  put  and  there¬ 
fore  doubly  worth  the  reading.  “Hopscotch,” 
Mr.  Parkinson’s  phrase,  may  hereafter  take  its 
place  in  the  vernacular  of  the  library  profession 
as  a  satiric  reminder  that  routine  should  not  be 
stressed  to  the  point  of  obstructing  rather  than 
increasing  effectiveness  and  perhaps  it  is  none 
too  soon  to  heed  that  lesson.  Altogether  the 
golden  state  whose  contributions  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  lift  themselves  out  by  natural  selection  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  representation  which 
it  sent  to  the  conference  in  its  sister  state  of  the 
northwest. 


The  steadfastly  growing  importance  of  the 
children’s  librarian  is  indicated  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  attendance  at  this  section  of  successive 
A.  L.  A.  conferences  which  at  Seattle  brought 
together  five  hundred  auditors  or  nearly  half  of 
the  total  registry.  The  elimination  from  the 
shelves  in  the  children’s  room  of  undesirable 
books,  a  commonsense  censorship  from  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  received  merited  attention  in 
the  discussions  and  indeed  the  whole  question 
of  discards  is  of  as  much  importance  as  it  is  of 
difficulty.  On  the  positive  side  of  book  selection 
it  may  be  observed  that  publishers  are  usually 
willing  to  respond  to  the  demand  of  libraries 
for  the  reprint  of  desirable  books  but  that  this 
demand  is  apt  to  vaporize  when  support  is  called 
for.  When  there  is  a  real  demand  for  book  re¬ 
prints  librarians  should  promptly  express  that 
demand  each  for  his  own  library  to  the  publisher 


who  is  entertaining  the  suggestion.  More  and* 
more  the  need  is  felt  for  children’s  librarians  of 
the  proper  type  and  well-trained  and  it  is  com¬ 
forting  to  know  that  the  Western  Reserve  Li¬ 
brary  School  and  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library 
have  added  themselves  to  the  lists  of  institutions 
which  are  offering  special  training  in  this  field. 


Afar  look  ahead  is  indeed  -necessarv  '  i 
providing  for  an  adequate  and  efficient  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  library  field,  alike  two  years,  ten' 
years  or  a  generation  hence.  In  the  telephone 
service  it  is  reckoned  that  were  it  not  for  the* 
development  in  large  cities  of  the  automatic 
telephone  system  it  would  be  impossible  ten- 
years  hence  to  obtain  the  help  of  enough  young, 
women  to  man  the  switchboards  that  would  then, 
be  necessary  for  the  increasingly  complex  de¬ 
mands  of  the  future.  The  problem  is  much  the 
same  in  the  library  calling  which  in  the  minor 
positions  must  draw  in  considerable  measure 
upon  the  same  class  of  young  women  as  the 
telephone  system.  Mr.  Rush’s  proposal  for  re¬ 
gional  training  courses  intermediate  betweem 
summer  schools  and  apprentice  classes  is  cer¬ 
tainly  worthy  of  consideration  altho  even  this 
plan  cannot  meet  the  need  of  those  aspirants 
who  cannot  afford  either  the  money  or  the  time 
to  leave  home  for  a  six  months’  course  and  must 
therefore  get  their  training^  as  substitutes  or 
assistants  in  the  local  library  or  thru  more  or 
less  extemporized  methods  in  their  immediate 
vicinage.  In  this  last  direction  not  a  little  has 
been  done  in  some  states.  Mr.  Rush  rightly 
emphasizes  the  need  for  going  farther  afield 
than  the  still  limited  class,  despite  the  remark¬ 
able  development  of  high  schools  and  women’s 
colleges,  of  those  who  have  the  general  education, 
which  a  library  naturally  desires  in  its  staff.  In. 
other  words  the  demand  for  library  workers  is 
growing  so  fast  that  the  supply  must  be  drawn: 
from  a  very  wide  field  not  yet  fully  cultivated. 
That  there  is  room  at  the  top,  as  an  incentive  to 
those  drawn  toward  the  library  profession  is 
abundantly  evident,  especially  when  the  execu¬ 
tive  responsibility  for  a  great  library,  or  the 
lesser  but  still  great  responsibilities  of  heads  of 
departments  therein,  must  be  provided  for.  For 
men  and  women  of  the  first  rank  the  library 
still  yearns,  and  there  are  men  and  women; 
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pretty  close  to  the  top  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  either  of  collegiate  or  profesional 
training  in  their  youth. 

A  FINE  piece  of  co-operative  work  in  line 
with  our  American  forthcoming  union  list 
of  periodicals  is  “The  World  List  of  Scientific 
Periodicals,”  undertaken  in  the  largest  spirit  of 
concerted  work  by  our  English  brethren.  As  an 
uncommercial  enterprise  it  was  made  possible 
by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom 
Trust,  the  British  Museum  permitted  the  services 
of  its  staff  under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr. 
Pollard  within  library  hours,  and  libraries  and 
scientific  societies  have  each  done  their  part  in 
this  most  desirable  enterprise,  while  the  Oxford 
University  Press  has  undertaken  printing  and 


publishing.  The  two  volumes  most  reasonably 
priced  at  two  guineas  for  original  and  three 
guineas  for  later  subscribers,  printed  on  one 
side  of  the  page  only  for  annotation  or  card  use, 
contain  respectively  an  alphabetical  list  of  scien¬ 
tific  periodicals  thruout  the  world  with  key  num¬ 
bers  and  a  geographical  indication  of  the  libra¬ 
ries  in  which  sets  are  to  be  found  and  it  is 
planned  that  publication  shall  be  completed 
within  the  year.  American  libraries  should  not 
be  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
subscription  as  the  preliminary  price  has  been 
extended  in  courtesy  to  them.  We  venture  to 
express  the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  librarians  for  this  work  of  international 
importance  conceived  in  the  best  international 
spirit. 


AMONG  LIBRARIANS 


Abbot,  Etheldred,  1897  New  York  State,  as¬ 
sistant  In.  of  the  Brookline  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  ap¬ 
pointed  art  In.  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati  L. 

Adair,  Sydney  T.,  1924-25  New  York  Public 
L.,  appointed  assistant,  catalog  department.  New 
York  University,  Washington  Square  College 
Library. 

Allman,  Florence,  1923  Wisconsin,  resigned 
as  cataloger  of  the  Public  Library,  East  Chicago, 
Indiana,  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the 
Public  Library,  Hammond,  Indiana;  in  the  new 
position  she  is  also  to  be  in  general  charge  of 
the  reference  work. 

Balch,  Ruth,  1912  Wisconsin,  joined  the 
order  department  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Li¬ 
brary  on  June  17. 

Bouck,  Constance,  1924  Simmons,  appointed 
school  lilDrarian  in  the  Denver  Public  Schools. 

BrosiUS,  Nancy  B.,  of  the  Superior  Branch 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  is  awarded 
the  second  prize  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
in  the  National  Social  Work  Play  Writing  Con¬ 
test,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  for  her  play  “The  Last  of  the 
Family.”  The  judges  were  Jane  Addams,  Zona 
Gale,  Julia  Lathrop,  and  Winchell  Smith.  The 
play  deals  with  the  feeble  minded  and  is  a 
gripping  tho  harrowing  study.  It  was  presented 
in  Denver  at  the  annual  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  Miss  Brosius  has  twice  won  first  prize 
in  the  annual  play  contest  conducted  by  the 
Library  Players  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Li¬ 
brary  for  her  plays  “The  Lie  Unoffending”  and 
“Gretchen.” 

Brown,  Ernestine,  1921-1922  Illinois,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Boise  P.  L.,  and  will  have  work 


in  the  technology  department  of  the  Seattle 

P.  L. 

Calhoun,  Kathleen,  1913  Wisconsin,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  assistant  In.  of  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  a  position  she  has  held  since  gradu¬ 
ating  from  the  school  with  the  exception  of  an 
interval  of  war  library  service.  She  is  now  an 
assistant  in  the  library  of  the  J.  P.  Morgan 
Company,  23  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Carleton,  Helen  Francis,  1914  Simmons,  has 
been  made  librarian  of  the  Beebe  Memorial 
Library,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Childs,  Janies  B.,  1921  Illinois,  appointed 
acting  chief  of  the  Division  of  Documents  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

CiLLEY,  Lilly,  1917  Illinois,  is  assistant  in  the 
University  of  Iowa  L.,  Iowa  City. 

Cochran,  Ruth  S.,  1918  Wisconsin,  becomes 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Umatilla  County  Li¬ 
brary,  Pendleton,  Ore.,  in  August. 

Collins,  Lillian,  1914  Washington,,  is  now 
In.,  College  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Colton,  Aline,  1922  Simmons,  has  accepted 
the  librarianship  of  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
High  School. 

Cook,  Dorothy  E.,  1919  Illinois,  and  Florence 
M.  Craig,  1917  Illinois,  have  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  to  work  on 
the  Standard  Catalog  Series. 

Cooke,  Adeline,  1923  Wisconsin,  has  been 
appointed  reference  librarian.  State  College, 
Pullman,  Wash.  She  has  been  a  high  school 
librarian  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

Davis,  Florence  Hume,  1912  Wisconsin,  is 
president  of  the  Roswell  Davis  Underwriting 
Agency,  Inc.,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 
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Dodd,  Florence,  1920  Wisconsin,  goes  to 
Ironwood,  Mich.,  as  librarian  of  the  High  School 
Library  in  September,  resigning  as  assistant  li¬ 
brarian,  State  Normal  School,  Superior. 

Erchinger,  Hazel,  1919  Washington,  is  high 
school  In.  in  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  system. 

Felsenthal,  Emma,  1912  Illinois,  is  in¬ 
structor  in  the  Summer  Library  School  of  the 
University  of  Iowa;  she  will  remain  with  the 
University  as  In.  of  the  Medical  Library. 

Furbeck,  Mary  E.,  1916  New  York  State, 
has  just  been  appointed  editor  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Public  Affairs  Information  Service,  with 
office  in  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Miss 
Furbeck  succeeds  Harriet  N.  Bircholdt,  1914-15 
New  York  State,  who  becomes  librarian  of  one 
of  the  New  York  City  high  schools  in  the  Bor¬ 
ough  of  the  Bronx. 

Foland,  Grace  W.,  1910  Wisconsin,  is  a  free¬ 
lance  calaloger,  3007  Oakland  Avenue,  Minne¬ 
apolis.  She  has  two  semi-permanent  positions, 
the  MacMartin  Advertising  Agency  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  whose  libraries  she  keeps 
up  to  date.  “Other  indexing  and  organizing 
jobs  fill  up  my  spare  time;  plenty  of  them  to  be 
had  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  and  very  few 
of  us  in  this  line  of  work.” 

Fossler,  Anne,  who  has  been  teaching  at  the 
Columbia  University  Summer  School  becomes 
chief  cataloger  at  the  New  York  University, 
Washington  Square  College  Library  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  succeeding  Juliet  A.  Handerson  (Mrs. 
Arthur  Hallett  Mellen),  1908  Western  Reserve, 
1915  New  York  Public,  who  after  about  three 
months’  travel  will  reach  her  new  home  in 
Mexico  City  D.  F.  (Apartado  1373)  about  the 
end  of  November. 

Foster,  Winnie,  1918  Wisconsin,  appointed 
in..  International  falls  (Minn.)  P.  L. 

Giffin,  Grace,  1924-25  New  York  State,  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  in  the  Library  of  Wesleyan 
University  L.,  Middleton,  Conn. 

Gjelsness,  Rudolph  H.,  1920  Illinois, 

formerly  of  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  returned  to  this  country  last  month  after 
a  year’s  study  and  travel  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries  as  a  fellow  of  the  American-Scandin- 
avian  Foundation.  His  work  has  been  chiefly 
in  Norwegian  language  and  literature.  He  can 
he  reached  in  New  York  thru  the  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation,  25  West  45th  St. 

Guinn,  Lillian,  1910-1911  Illinois,  is  in¬ 
structor  in  cataloging  in  the  Chautauqua  summer 

school.  - 

Hagen,  Ada,  1923  Wisconsin,  reference  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Public  Library,  Superior,  Wis.,  ap¬ 
pointed  first  assistant  in  the  School  Division  of 
the  St.  Paul  Public  Library. 


Harrington,  Gertrude,  1923  Simmons,  ap¬ 
pointed  cataloger  in  the  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Law  Library. 

Himmelsbach,  Dora  M.,  1923  Washington, 
appointed  asst.,  Louisiana  State  University  L., 
Baton  Rouge. 

Huhn,  Natalie  T.,  1921  Wisconsin,  appointed 
In.  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Mirin., 
resigning  as  reference  librarian  of  the  State 
College,  Pullman,  Washington,  where  she  has 
been  during  the  past  two  years. 

Hurlburt,  Anna,  1914  Syracuse,  appointed 
children’s  In.  of  the  county  library  of  Fresno, 
Calif. 

Keith,  Barbara,  1916  Simmons,  appointed 
assistant  in  the  library  at  Gardner,  Mass. 

Kosmoski,  Gertrude  D.,  1924  Wisconsin,  goes 
to  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  in  September  to  be  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Public  Library. 

Luitweiler,  Helen,  1911  Simmons,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Boston  University  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  Library  to  be  asst.  In.  of  the  Lynn 
(Mass.)  P.  L. 

More,  Helen  G.,  1922  Washington,  appointed 
head  of  continuations,  Washington  State  College, 
Pullman. 

Pack,  Elsie,  1920  Syracuse,  appointed  to  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  P.  L. 

Redway,  Marion  W.,  1922-23  New  York 
State,  appointed  school  and  library  assistant  in 
the  Ilion  (N.  Y.)  P.  L. 

Robertson,  Blanche,  1913-1914  Illinois,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Library  Survey, 
St.  Louis. 

Rockwell,  Helen  A.,  1924  Wisconsin,  who 
has  been  on  the  Wisconsin  Library  School  staff 
during  the  year,  has  been  appointed  acting  In. 
of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington, 
Va.,  for  the  academic  year. 

Russell,  Helen,  1916  Simmons,  appointed  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  State  Normal 
School. 

Sargent,  Lucile,  1909  Simmons,  assistant 
cataloger,  Massachusetts  State  Library. 

Shattuck,  Ruth,  has  been  appointed  as 
branch  librarian  in  the  Providence  public  li¬ 
brary  system,  of  the  Elodie  Farnum  Memorial 
Library. 

Wayne,  Mabel  A.,  1915  Wisconsin,  appointed 
assistant  In.  Decatur  (Ill.)  P.  L.  She  has  been 
the  reference  librarian  of  the  Traveling  Library 
Department  of  the  Wisconsin  Library  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years. 

WiNCHELL,  Constance,  1919-20  New  York 
Public  L.,  appointed  assistant,  reference  depart¬ 
ment,  Columbia  University  Library. 
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Further  appointments  of  the  Wisconsin  Class 
of  1925  since  the  publication  of  our  July  list 
are:  Madeline  E.  Allen,  asst.,  schools  depart¬ 
ment,  Portland  (Ore.)  Library  Association; 
Emily  Klueter,  summer  cataloging.  High  School 
Library,  Portage  (Wis.)  High  School  L. ;  Anna 
R.  Moore,  In.,  High  School  Library,  Tulsa, 
Okla.;  Augusta  M.  Morrison,  assistant,  Mil¬ 
waukee  P.  L. ;  Edel  E.  Seebach,  asst.,  Milwaukee, 
P.  L. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made 
from  the  Syracuse  University  Library  School 
Class  of  1925:  Mary  Bowen,  Montclair  (N.  J.) 
P.  L. ;  Emily  Davis,  Marshall  College  L.,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  West  Va.;  Madeline  Gilmour,  Syracuse 
University  L. ;  Agnes  Green,  Adelbert  College 
L. ;  Nora  Lock,  New  York  P.  L. ;  Anna  Macie- 
jewski,  Syracuse  University  L. ;  Marion  Marble, 
Newark  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L. ;  Mary  Richardson, 
New  York  P.  L. ;  Mildred  Sandburg,  Shippens- 
burg  (Pa.)  Normal  School  L. ;  Frances  Sheehan, 
New  York  P.  L. ;  Elizabeth  C.  Smith,  Syracuse 
University  L.;  Ada  V.  Taylor,  Mansfield  (Pa.) 
Normal  School  L. 

Appointments  of  the  Simmons  class  of  1925, 
supplementing  those  published  by  the  Library 
JoutRNAL  for  June  15,  are  as  follows: 

Alice  Comack,  cataloger  and  indexer.  New 
England  Historic  and  Genealogical  Society  Li¬ 
brary,  Boston;  Hope  Cowles,  asst.,  Clark 
University  Library;  Cordelia  Curtis,  asst.,  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  Central  High  School  Library;  Edith 
Harrell,  reference  asst,  for  the  summer,  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Library;  Margaret  Hyer,  cata¬ 
loger,  and  in  charge  of  ordering.  Southern 
Methodist  University  Library,  Dallas,  Texas; 
Dorothy  Manks,  In.,  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  L.,  Boston;  Louise  Rowley,  asst.,  Endi- 
cott  (N.  Y.)  Free  L.;  Agnes  Spencer,  cataloger, 
Yale  Law  L. 

Three  of  the  twenty  graduates  of  the  St.  Louis 
Library  School  class  of  1925  are  to  specialize 
in  work  with  children,  one  continuing  her  work 
at  Western  Reserve  Library  School,  and  the 
other  two  at  the  St.  Louis  school.  The  following 
permanent  appointments  have  been  made  for 
other  members  of  the  class,  in  addition  to 
several  temporary  ones: 

Mrs.  Jane  W.  Bassett,  Alton  (Ill.)  P.  L.; 
Ruth  Margaret  Fressle,  Waterloo  (Iowa)  P.  L.; 
Violet  Mayser  Hind,  Margaret  T.  McIntyre,  and 
Cleo  Parsley,  St.  Louis  P.  L.;  Isobel  Lois  Read¬ 
ing,  Evansville  (Ind.)  P.  L.;  Ethel  Tadlock, 
branch  In.,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  P.  L.;  Celeste 
Terry,  Dorothy  Louise  Wahlers,  Yvonne  Walter, 
and  Dorothy  Jane  White,  St.  Louis  P.  L. 

Ten  students  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
Library  School  who  graduated  in  June,  receiving 
the  B.  L.  S.  degree,  have  received  appointments 


as  follows:  Alice  L.  Beach,  In.,  Friends 
University,  Wichita,  Kansas;  Dorothy  K.  Cleave- 
land,  In.,  Northeastern  State  Teachers’  College, 
Tahlequah,  Okla.;  William  B.  Hunt,  order  de¬ 
partment,  University  of  Illinois  L. ;  Helen  G. 
More,  cataloger.  State  College  of  Washington, 
Pullman;  H.  Einar  H.  Mose,  reference  asst., 
John  Crerar  L.,  Chicago;  Ada  M.  Nelson,  in¬ 
structor,  State  University  of  Iowa  Summer 
Library  School;  in  the  fall,  branch  In.,  Minne¬ 
apolis  P.  L. ;  Grace  Palmer,  In.,  Southwest 
Missouri  State  Teachers’  College,  Springfield; 
Edwin  M.  Pfutzenreuter,  In.,  Greeley  (Colo.) 
P.  L. ;  Gladys  L.  Sigler,  cataloger,  Cleveland 
P.  L.;  Agnes  E.  Smalley,  asst.  In.,  Northern 
Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  DeKalb. 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  number  of  students 
have  completed  the  first  year’s  work  in  the 
School  and  are  not  planning  to  return  to  the 
School  in  September,  but  have  received  appoint¬ 
ments  as  follows:  Alberta  M.  Ackley,  cataloger, 
Lawrence  College  L.,  Appleton,  Wis.;  Ethel 
Binney,  instructor,  University  of  Oklahoma 
Summer  Library  School,  Norman;  in  the  fall. 
In.,  Spies  Library,  Menominee,  Mich.;  E. 
Beatrice  Broughton,  asst.,  Illinois  State  L.,  Ex¬ 
tension  Division,  Springfield;  Ethel  Bryce,  in 
charge  of  extension  department,  State  College 
of  Washington  Library,  Pullman;  L.  Maude 
Davis,  asst..  University  of  Illinois  Library 
School  Summer  Session;  in  the  fall,  cataloger. 
State  University  of  Iowa  L.,  Iowa  City;  John  H. 
Dougherty,  assistant,  circulation  department. 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia;  Margaret 
Earle,  asst.,  Illinois  State  L.,  Extension  Division, 
Springfield;  Evelyn  M.  Foster,  in  charge  of 
serials.  University  of  Oregon  L.,  Eugene;  Alma 
Hook,  asst..  University  of  Illinois  Library 
School  Summer  Session;  in  the  fall,  cataloger. 
State  University  of  Iowa  L.,  Iowa  City;  Mrs. 
Stella  Lasley,  cataloger.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  L.,  Norman;  Ruth  N.  Latshaw,  asst..  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  Library  School  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion;  in  the  fall,  cataloger,  Evansville  (Ind.)  P. 
L.;  Clare  K.  Luger,  asst.,  Minneapolis  P.  L.; 
Letha  P.  McGuire,  cataloger,  Iowa  State  College 
L.,  Ames;  Charlotte  Newton,  cataloger.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  Gainesville;  Vivian  G.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  reviser.  State  University  of  Iowa  Summer 
Library  School;  in  the  fall,  general  assistant, 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  L.,  Manhat¬ 
tan;  Ruth  Sinclair,  asst.  In.,  New  Trier  High 
School  Library,  Kenilworth,  Ill.;  Helen  G. 
Stroup,  asst.,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  P.  L.;  Elsie 
D.  Sullens,  asst..  University  of  Illinois  Library 
School  Summer  Session;  in  the  fall,  cataloger, 
Oklahoma  Library  Commission,  Oklahoma  City; 
Ruth  Van  Tuyl,  cataloger,  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College  L.,  Cedar  Falls. 
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Holabird  &  Koche,  Architects  S.  G.  Ayres,  Librarian 


GARRETT  BIF  'GAL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY,  Evanston,  Illinois 

View  of  Snea .  ^andard  Stack,  Gothic  Details  of  stack  ends  designed  to 
harmonize  with  the  lAnchitecture  of  the  building. 

We  invite  Architects  and  Librarians  to  write  us  about  their  bookstack  prob¬ 
lems.  We  will  gladly  furnish  suggestions  as  to  arrangements  of  stacks  and  sub¬ 
mit  estimates  of  cost. 

WESTERN  INSTALLATIONS 


University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, 

Oregon 

Oregon  State  Library,  Salem,  Oregon 

Multnomah  County  Library,  Portland, 

Oregon 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal. 

Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


Mary  Norton  Clapp  Library,  Occidental 
College,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

San  Francisco  Public  Library,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. 

University  of  B'ritish  Columbia,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 

Los  Angeles  Public  Library,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  (under  contract) 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
(under  contract) 

Pacific  School  of  Religion,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
(under  contract) 


SNEAD  &  COMPANY 

Founded  1  849 


92  PINE  STREET,  JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 
Canadian  Branch:  250  Richmond  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario 


CURRENT  LITERATURE  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Prepared  primarily  to  answer  the  numerous 
inquiries  received  at  H.  M.  Stationery  Office  in 
the  British  Empire  Exhibition  at  Wembley  last 
year,  the  “Brief  Guide  to  Government  Publica¬ 
tions”  will  answer  for  librarians  many  ques¬ 
tions  on  British  government  documents.  A 
chapter  on  the  function  and  history  of  the  Office 
during  its  life  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  is 
an  interesting  preface  to  the  descriptive  classifi¬ 
cation  of  publications  issued  and  information  as 
to  how  they  may  most  easily  be  obtained.  The 
“Guide”  will  be  mailed  to  libraries  by  the 
British  Library  of  Information,  44  Whitehall 
Street,  New  York,  for  ten  cents. 

The  World  List  of  Scientific  Periodicals,  com¬ 
piled  under  the  direction  of  Alfred  W.  Pollard, 
late  keeper  of  printed  books  at  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  with  the  co-operation  of  British  scientific 
libraries,  soon  to  be  completed,  has  been  made 
possible  thru  the  aid  of  the  British  Museum 
Trustees,  the  voluntary  help  of  many  librarians, 
and  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom 
trustees.  It  aims:  To  supply  a  list  of  current 
scientific  periodicals  as  nearly  complete  as 
possible;  to  indicate  libraries  in  Great  Britain 
where  the  periodicals  may  be  found;  and  to 
form  a  basis  for  co-operation  between  groups  of 
libraries  in  convenient  geographical  areas,  so 
that  the  number  of  duplicates,  and  the  list  of 
periodicals  not  taken,  may  be  reduced  in  each 
area.  We  reproduce  in  full  the  prospectus  on 
page  680  of  this  number. 

“The  Italian  Immigrant  and  his  Reading,”  by 
May  M.  Sweet,  is  the  second  in  the  Library 
Work  with  the  Foreign  Born  series,  edited  by 
Eleanor  E.  Ledbetter.  Mrs.  Sweet  has  put  her 
experience  as  librarian  of  the  Alta  Branch  of 
the  Cleveland  Public  Library  to  good  use  and 
gives  here  briefly  and  sympathetically  many 
things  to  help  the  librarian  to  understand  the 
needs  and  hopes  of  the  Italian  reader,  with 
suggestions  for  further  reading  in  this  direction. 
The  suggested  list  of  titles  for  beginning  a  col¬ 
lection  in  the  Italian  language,  intended  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  nucleus,  consists  of  titles  found  good  for 
popular  use,  listed  with  a  view  to  helping  the 
librarians  who  do  not  read  Italian.  Brief  an¬ 
notations,  descriptive,  biographical  and  critical 
as  occasion  demands,  and  stars  to  indicate  first 
purchases  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  list.  (Chicago:  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1925.  64p.  50c.). 


Reprinted  from  the  fourth  Year  Book — 1925 
— of  the  N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals,  by  the  American  Library 
Association,  comes  in  handy  form  the  Report  of 
the  Joint  [N.  E.  A.  and  A.  L.  A.]  Committee  on 
Elementary  School  Library  Standards,  of  which 
Mr.  C.  C.  Certain,  supervisor  of  public  school 
libraries  for  the  city  of  Detroit,  is  chairman. 
The  Committee  has  in  preparation  standards  for 
special  types  of  elementary  school  libraries — 
rural  elementary  schools,  rural  consolidated 
elementary  schools  and  schools  with  enrol¬ 
ments  of  500  or  under;  on  the  remodeling  of 
old  classrooms  for  use  as  standard  libraries;  and 
on  the  architectural  design  of  the  library  room 
in  new  elementary  school  buildings.  Tlie  pres¬ 
ent  report  defines  the  aims,  scope,  and  use  of 
the  elementary  school  library,  its  essentials  as 
regards  architectural  specifications,  equipment, 
administration,  and  library  instruction.  These 
definitions  are  then  restated  in  terms  of  appro¬ 
priations  and  expenditures,  and  an  appendix 
gives  a  list  of  212  books  and  magazines  essen¬ 
tial  in  beginning  a  school  library  and  costing 
but  $400.  (36p.  40c.). 

“Ten  Pivotal  Figures  of  History,”  is  the  ar¬ 
resting  title  of  Ambrose  W.  Vernon’s  “very 
brief  introduction  to  the  subject  [biography] 
and  a  guide  to  a  few  of  the  best  books.”  The 
thirty-six  page  skpi^ph  by  Dartmouth’s  professor 
of  biography  k  EvelP  to  the  concluding  prom¬ 
ise  “that  life  w^i.^-sity^ome  more  intelligible  and 
more  mysterious,  both  more  stirring  and  more 
baffling,  more  exhilarating  and  more  sacred,  to 
all  who  make  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  these 
dynamic  characters”:  Socrates,  Alexander, 
Caesar,  St.  Paul,  Luther,  Bacon,  Rousseau, 
Washington,  Lincoln  and  Woodrow  Wilson. 
(Chicago:  American  Library  Association,  July, 
1925.  36p.  paper,  35c.  Reading  with  a  Pur¬ 

pose  series,  no.  3). 

WANTED:  AMERICAN  LIBRARY 
PUBLICATIONS 

The  Paris  Library  School  is  building  up  a 
collection  of  material  on  library  economy  and 
bibliography  and  would  appreciate  the  help  and 
courtesy  of  any  libraries  which  can  send  regu¬ 
larly  their  reports  and  other  publications,  with 
back  files  whenever  possible.  Packages  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Inter¬ 
national  Exchange  Service,  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  the  Paris  Library  School,  10  rue  de  I’Elysee, 
Paris,  France. 
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Just  off  the  press 


THE  ITALIAN  IMMIGRANT 
AND  HIS  READING 


By 

Mrs.  May  M.  Sw'eet 


The  second  of  the  series  begun  by  Mrs.  Ledbetter’s  The  Polish 
Immigrant  and  His  Reading,  with  which  it  corresponds  in  purpose 
and  content.  Sketches  the  reading  needs  and  tastes  of  the  Italian 
immigrant,  and  gives  a  list  of  books  in  Italian,  with  full  buying  infor¬ 
mation.  Airs.  Sweet  has  read  practically  every  title  contained  in  the 
list  and  has  evaluated  the  books  according  to  the  experience  of  years 
of  work  in  an  Italian  community. 

Paper,  50c. 


REASONABLE  BUDGETS  FOR 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

By 

O.  R.  Howard  Thompson 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
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By 

C.  C.  Certain 


Prepared  under  the  supervision  of  a  joint  committee  of  the 
N .  E .  A .  and  the  A .  L .  A . ,  this  pamphlet  is  a  companion  volume  to 
Standard  Library  Organisation  and  Equipment  for  Secondary 
Schools  by  the  same  author.  Like  the  latter  it  embodies  a  constructive 
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Paper,  40c. 
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Redmayne,  Sir  R.  A.  S.  Modern  practice  in  mining;  v.  1, 
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3p.  bibl.  $1.50. 

See  also  Young,  Brigham. 
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Bond,  W.  N.  An  introd.  to  fluid  motion.  Longmans. 
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Municipal  Government 

Rex,  Frederick,  comp.  What  our  city  councils  are  doing: 
brief  list  of  references  to  ordinances  in  or  passed  by  the  city 
councils  of  large  cities.  Chicago  Municipal  Reference  Library. 
4  mim.  p.  May  11,  1925.  l^c.  (List  no.  11). 
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Elson,  L,  C.  The  history  of  American  music;  rev.  to  1925. 
Macmillan.  2p.  bibl,  $6.  (Hist,  of  American  art). 

See  also  Piano  Music. 

Mythology 

Baker,  R.  B.,  comp.  In  the  light  of  myth;  selections  from 
the  world’s  myths.  Chicago:  Row,  Peterson.  Bibl.  footnotes. 
$1.20. 

Nantucket,  Mass. 

Starbuck-,  Alexander.  The  history  of  Nantucket  county,  island 
and  town,  including  genealogies  of  first  settlers.  9a  Ashburton 
Place,  Boston:  C.  E.  Goodspeed.  Bibl.  footnotes.  $5. 

Negro  Songs 

Odum,  H.  M.,  and  G.  B.  Johnson.  The  negro  and  his 
songs.  Chapel  Hill;  Univ.  of  North  Carolina  Press.  4p.  bibl. 
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New  York 

Bonner,  W.  T.  New  York,  the  world’s  metropolis.  524 

Broadway,  New  York:  R.  L.  Polk.  4p.  bibl.  $50. 

Nietzsche,  Friedrich  Wilhelm 

Wolf,  A.  The  philosophy  of  Nietzsche.  Macmillan,  Bibl 
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Nursing 

Dakin,  Florence.  Simplified  nursing.  Lippincott.  2p.  bibi. 
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Nutrition 

McCollum,  E.  V.,  and  Nina  Simmonds.  The  new  knowledge 
of  nutrition.  Macmillan.  85p.  bibl.  $4.25. 

Occupations — Diseases  and  Hygiene 

Hackett,  J.  D.  Health  maintenance  in  industry.  Shaw. 

Bibl.  footnotes.  $4. 

Oils  and  Fats 

Leathes,  J.  B.,  and  H.  S.  Raper.  The  fats;  2nd  ed. 

Longmans.  19p.  bibl.  $4.50.  (Monographs  on  biochemistry). 
Paper 

Technical  Association  of  the  Paper  and  Pulp  Industry.  Papers 
and  addresses.  18  East  41st  si.,  New  York:  \r.  G.  MacNaughton, 
sec.  35p.  bibl.  $3.  (Tech.  Assn.  pa.  ser,  8,  no.  1). 

Patin,  Guy 

Packard,  F.  R.  Guy  Patin  and  the  medical  profession  in 

Paris  in  the  17th  century.  New  York:  P,  B,  Hoeber.  9d.  bibl. 
$4. 

^  Physiology 

Stiles,  P.  G.  Human  physiology;  a  text-book  for  high 
schools  and  colleges;  4th  ed.  rev.  Philadelphia:  Saunders.  4d. 
bibl.  $2.25. 

Philosophy 

Rand,  Benjamin,  comp.  Modern  classical  philosophers:  selec¬ 
tions  illustrating  modern  philosophy  from  Bruno  to  Bergson; 
2nd  and  enl.  ed.  Houghton.  $4.50. 

Physical  Education 

Wayman,  A.  R.  Education  through  physical  education,  its 
organization  and  administration  for  girls  and  women.  Phila¬ 
delphia:  Lea  and  Febiger.  Bibls.  $4. 

Piano 

Ortmann,  Otto.  The  physical  basis  of  piano  touch  and  tone. 
Dutton.  7p.  bibl.  $5. 
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HIGGINS’ 

White  Waterproof  Ink 

In  New  Two  Ounce  Bottles 

To  meet  the  special  requirements  of 
librarians  and  others,  for  a  larger 
and  handier  sized  container  than  our 
small  %  oz.  bottle  with  quill  stopper. 

The  price  is  proportionately  lower. 

For  indexing  and  numbering  on  book¬ 
bindings  of  either  cloth  or  leather, 
HIGGINS’  Waterproof  White  Ink  is 
unexcelled. 

Works  easily  and  gives 
a  clear,  waterproof 
white  line;  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  white  ink  for  li¬ 
brary  use. 

Made  Only  By 

Chas.  M.  Higgins  &  Co. 

271  NINTH  ST. 
BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 
CHICAGO  LONDON 


Does  your  library  contain 


Handbuch  des  Wissens  in  4  Volumes 

With  3,000  pages  of  text,  more  than  10,000  illustrations 
and  maps  in  the  text,  276  plates  (many  colored),  87 
outlines  and  tables. 

Price  (carriage  paid) : 

In  4  stout  half-cloth  volumes,  $5  3  vol.,  set  $20. 

In  half  vellum,  $6.50  a  vol.,  or  $26  a  set. 

De  Luxe  edition  in  half  calf  (sets  only),  $34.50. 

F.  A.  Brockhaus,  Leipzig 

You  ought  to  have  it,  for  it 
gives  you  all  information 
you  want. 


Democrat  Library 
Supplies 

you  should  use  every  day.  If  you  haven’t 
them,  WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  our  new 
catalog  which  gives  illustrations  and 
prices. 

DESK  BULLETIN  HOLDERS 
PENCIL  SHARPENERS 
DATING  OUTFITS 
DESK  TRAYS 
FINE  NOTICES 
ORDER  CARDS 
FOUNTAIN  PENS 
PERIODICAL  RECORD  CARDS 
STAMP  MOISTENERS 

Are  you  interested  in  a  swinging  stand 
for  your  typewriter?  Let  us  know.  Is 
your  card  catalog  cabinet  filling  up 
rapidly?  We  can  ship  you  the  size  you 
need  on  short  notice. 

Have  You  Observed  Our  Low  Prices  on 
Catalog  Cards 

Let  us  quote  you  on  your  next  large  order. 
Our  cards  are  of  highest  quality  with  a 
writing  surface  that  will  please  you. 

Write  Today 

Democrat  Printing  Company 

MADISON,  WIS. 

WINIFRED  F.  TICER,  Librarian 
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Piano  Music 

Hamilton,  C.  G.  Piano  music,  its  composers  and  characteristics. 
Boston:  Ditson.  Bibls.  $2.  (Music  students’  library). 
Platonism 

Taylor,  A.  E.  Platonism  and  its  influence.  Marshall 

Jones.  3p.  bibl.  $1.50.  (Our  debt  to  Greece  and  Rome). 
Play 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America.  The 
normal  course  in  play.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and!  Go. 
Bibls.  $2. 

Poison  Ivy 

McNair,  J.  B.  The  taxonomy  of  poison  ivy  with  a  note  on 
the  origin  of  the  generic  name.  Chicago:  Field  Museum.  Bibl. 
footnotes. 

Poisons 

Hamilton,  Alice.  Industrial  poisons  in  the  United  States, 

Macmillan.  Bibls.  $5. 

Prayer 

Bicknell,  E.  J,  In  defense  of  Christian  prayer.  Longmans. 
Bibl.  lootnotes.  $1.25. 

Preachers 

Ray,  J.  D.  The  country  preacher.  Nashville,  Tenn.:  S. 
S.  Bd.  of  Southern  Bapt.  Convention.  5p.  bibl.  $1.25. 
Prohibition 

Beman,  L.  T.,  comp.  Selected  articles  on  prohibition:  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Volstead  law.  Wilson.  Bibl.  $2.40.  (Hand¬ 
book  ser.). 

Psychology 

Povan,  J.  W.  The  new  psychology  and  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
Longmans.  Bibl.  footnotes,  $3.20. 

Public  Utilities 

Bauer,  John.  Effective  regulation  of  public  utilities.  Mac¬ 
millan.  2p.  bibl,  $2.50. 

Railroads 

Bureau  of  Railroad  Economics  Library,  Uses  of  wood  by 
railroads,  a  list  of  references.  Washington.  48  mim.  p. 

Roads 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Roads:  list  of  pubs, 
for  sale.  .  ,  .  4p.  April  1924.  {Price  List  45,  14th  ed.). 
“Robinson  Crusoe” 

Hutchins,  H.  C.  Robinson  Crusoe  and  its  printing,  1719-131;  a 
bibl.  study.  Columbia.  $10. 

Russia — Government  and  Politics 

Eastman,  Max.  Since  Lenin  died.  Bibl.  footnotes.  Live- 

right.  $1.50. 

Russian  Drama 

Coleman,  A.  P.  Humor  in  the  Russian  comedy  from  Catherine 
to  Gogol.  Columbia.  2p.  bibl.  $2.  (Slavonic  studies,  v.  II). 
Salmon 

McFarland,  W.  L.  Salmon  of  the  Atlantic.  30  Church  st.. 
New  York:  Parke,  Austin  &  Lipscomb.  15p.  bibl.  $6.50. 
Schools.  See  Finance. 

Securities 

Beman,  L.  T.  Tax-exempt  securities.  Wilson.  9p.  bibl. 

90c.  (Reference  shelf,  v.  3,  no.  1), 

Seneca 

Canter,  H.  V.  Rhetorical  elements  in  the  tragedies  of 

Seneca.  Urbana:  Univ.  of  Ill.  Bibl.  footnotes.  pap.  $1.75. 
(Studies  in  lang.  and  lit.). 

Shakespeare,  William 

Alden,  R.  M.,  ed.  A  Shakespeare  handbook.  New  York; 
F.  S.  Crofts.  4p.  bibl.  $1.35. 

Shrubs — Indiana 

Deam,  C.  C.  Shrubs  of  Indiana.  Indianapolis:  W.  B. 
Burford.  Bibl.  footnotes.  $1.75.  (Ind.  state  dept,  of  con¬ 
servation,  Pub.  no.  44). 

Short  Stories 

Ward,  A.  C.  Aspects  of  the  modern  short  story:  English  and 
American.  Dial  Press.  6p,  bibl.  $2.50. 

SiMMEL,  Georg 

Spykman,  N.  J.  The  social  theory  of  Georg  Simmel.  Chicago. 
16p.  bibl.  $3. 

Smith,  Adam.  See  Germany — Economic  Conditions. 

Sociology.  See  History. 

Spanish  Literature 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  James.  Spanish  bibliography.  Oxford. 
390p.  $5.  (Hispanic  Soc,  of  America,  bibl.  ser.  II). 

Statistics 

Odell,  C.  W.  Educational  statistics.  Century.  3p.  bibl,  $2.50. 
See  also  Graphics. 

Sumner,  William  Graham 

Starr,  H.  E.  William  Graham  Sumner.  Holt.  Bibl.  footnotes. 
$4. 

Superstition 

Read,  Carveth.  Man  and  his  superstitions;  2nd  ed.  Macmillan. 
Bibl.  footnotes.  $5. 

Teachers 

Oppenheimer,  J.  J.  The  visiting  teacher  movement;  with 
special  reference  to  administrative  relationships;  2nd  ed.  New 
York:  Joint  Com.  on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delinquency.  5p 
bibl.  pap.  75c. 

Telegraph 

Year-book  of  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony,  1925.  Dorset 
House,  Tudor  st.,  London,  E.C.4:  Iliffe  and  Sons,  Bibl. 
Tennessee — History 

Scates,  S.  E,  A  school  history  of  Tennessee.  Yonkers:  World 
Book  Co.  2p.  bibl. 


Type-writing 

Book,  W.  F.  Learning  to  typewrite,  with  a  discussion  of  the 
psychology  and  pedagogy  of  skill.  Gregg.  Bibls.  $2.80. 

United  States 

Harlow,  R.  V.  The  growth  of  the  United  States.  Holt.  Bibl. 
$5. 

United  States — Army 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Army  and  militia:  avia¬ 
tion  and  pensions;  list  of  pubs,  for  sale.  .  .  .  31p.  March, 
1925.  {Price  List  19,  15th  ed.) 

United  States — Census 

U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Census  publications;  sta¬ 
tistics  for  population,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  mining,  with 
abstracts  and  compendiums;  list  of  pubs,  for  sale  .  .  .  May 

1925.  29p.  {Price  List  70,  4th  ed.). 

United  States — Constitution 

Martin,  C.  E.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  American 
Constitution.  Los  Angeles:  Times-Mirror  Press.  Bibls.  $3, 

United  States — Economic  Conditions 

Earle,  E.  M.  An  outline  of  the  economic  development  of  the 
United  States;  rev.  ed.  New  York:  American  Institute  of  Bank¬ 
ing.  Bibl.  footnotes. 

United  States — Foreign  Population 

Greene,  A.  B.,  and  F.  A.  Gould,  comps.  Handbook-bibliography 
on  foreign  language  groups  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
New  York:  Council  of  W’omen  for  Home  Missions  and  Missionary 
Educ.  Movement.  160p,  $1.50;  pap.  $1.25. 

United  States — Foreign  Relatiions-^reat  Britain 

Adams,  E.  D.  Great  Britain  and  the  American  Civil  W^ar;  2v. 
Longmans.  Bibl.  footnotes.  $10. 

United  States — Government  and  Politics 

F.  A.,  and  P.  O.  Ray.  Introduction  to  American  govern¬ 
ment-;  2nd  ed.  rev.  Century.  Bibls.  $2.50.  (Century  educ.  ser.). 

United  States — Government  Publications 

U.  S.  Superntendent  of  Documents.  Government  periodicals: 
subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  Supt.  of  Documents.  6p.  April 
1925.  {Price  List  36,  17lh  ed.). 

United  States — History 

Harlow,  R.  V.  The  growth  of  the  United  States.  Holt.  12p. 
bibl.  $5. 

Hockett,  H.  C.,  and  A.  M.  Schlesinger.  Political  and  social 
history  of  the  U.  S.;  2v.  Macmillan.  Bibls.  $3  each. 

Matteson,  D.  M.  List  of  manuscripts  concerning  American  his- 
tory  preserved  in  European  libraries  and  noted  in  their  published 
catalogues  and  similar  printed  lists.  Carnegie  Inst,  of  Washington. 
203p.  (Pub.  no.  359,  Papers  of  the  Dept,  of  Hist.  Research). 

United  States — History — Colonial  Period 

Osgood,  H.  L.  The  American  colonies  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  V.  4,  Columbia.  Bibl.  footnotes.  $5. 

United  States — History — Civil  W^ar 

Channing,  Edward.  A  history  of  the  U.  S.;  v,  6,  The  war  for 
southern  independence.  Macmillan.  Bibl.  footnotes.  $4.75. 

Du  Pont,  Colonel  H,  A.  The  campaign  of  1864  in  the  valley 
of  Virginia  and  the  expedition  to  Lynchburg.  44  East  23rd  st.. 
New  York;  National  Americana  Society.  Bibl.  footnotes.  $2.50. 

Vocational  Education 

Prosser,  C.  A.,  and  C.  R.  Allen.  Vocational  education  in  a 
democracy.  Century.  Bibls.  $2.75.  (Century  vocational  ser.). 

Vocational  Guidance 

Toland,  E.  D.  Choosing  the  right  career.  Appleton.  Bibls. 
$1.50. 

Wages 

Douglas,  P.  H.  Wages  and  the  family.  Chicago.  6p.  bibl.  $3. 

War 


opauiumg,  u.  1..,  jr.,  ana  others.  Warfare:  a  study  of  military 
methods  from  the  earliest  times.  Harcourt.  15p.  bibl.  $5. 

Water 

Brown,  J.  S.  A  study  of  coastal  ground  water,  with  special 
reference  to  Connecticut.  Govt.  Prtg.  Off.  14p.  bibl.  pap.  20c. 
(Water-supply  paper  537) . 

Western  States.  See  American  Literature 
Women — Elizabethan  Period 

Wilson.  V.  A.  M.  Society  women  of  Shakespeare’s  time 
Dutton.  Bibl.  footnotes.  $5. 

Wood.  See  Railroads 
Wood  Engraving 

Fowler,  H.  A.,  ed.  The  woodcut  annual  for  1925.  K.in«a. 
City,  Mo.:  Ed.  2p.  bibl.  $7.50. 

Young,  Brigham 

Werner,  M.  R.  Brigham  Young.  Harcourt.  7p.  bibl.  $5 
Zionism 

Stein,  Leonard.  Zionism.  London:  Benn.  Bibl.  6s 


LIBRARY  OPPORTUNITIES 


wantea, 


caiaioger.  l^oliege  graduate,  training  and  experience. 
Salary  dependent  upon  experience.  Librarian,  State  UniversUv  of 
Montana,  Mis.soula,  Montana.  ^ 

Wanted  by  a  librarian  of  training  and  experience  a  position  in  a 
library  of  the  northwest.  At  present  a  county-librarian  of  a 
Pacific  coast  state.  T.  E.  14. 

trained  librarian  for  head  of  a  library  of 
4  000  volumes  ,n  a  city  of  8,000  population.  Eveleth  Public 
Library,  Eveleth,  Minn. 
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Keep  Your  Books  Clean  With 

BARCO  LIQUID  HNISH 

WHAT  HAPPENS  when  a  book  leaves  the  library?  A  sudden  shower  spots  the  cloth, 
or  a  water  glass  in  the  home  is  carelessly  left  for  a  moment  on  the  cover,  leaving  an 
unsightly  ring.  Prying  baby  fingers  smudge  the  cover,  or  the  child  home  from 
school  splotches  it  with  ink. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  to  the  popular  books  on  the  open  shelves  of  the  library?  Con¬ 
stant  moving  mars  and  scratches  the  sides.  Reference  numbers  written  on  the  binding 
itself  or  on  paper  labels  loosen  and  rub  off. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  to  the  seldom  used  books  left  in  the  stacks?  Dust  and  insects 
here  have  ample  time  to  destroy  at  their  leisure. 

All  this  can  be  avoided  by  a  quick,  simple  application  of  BARCO  LIQUID  FINISH.  It 
is  quick-drying,  flexible,  and  waterproof. 

Ask  us  for  a  sample  and  a  descriptive  folder — or  better  still,  order  a  can  from  out 
nearest  branch  office.  Sold  in  pints,  quarts  and  gallons. 


THE  HOLLISTON  MILLS,  Inc.  Norwood,  Mass. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

531  Atlantic  Ave.  32  West  i8th  St.  633  Plymouth  Court  311  No.  Second  St. 


IF  BOOKS  COULD  BE  BETTER  BOUND  IV  E  WOULD  DO  IT 


READ  THIS 

“THE  CHILDREN’S  DEPARTMENT  REPORTS 
THAT  THROUGH  THE  USE  OF  REINFORCED 
BINDINGS,  AT  LEAST  $1000  HAS  BEEN  SAVED 
DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR.” 

Extract  from  The  1924  Annual  Report  of  The  Free 
Public  Library,  Worcester,  Mass.  (Quoted  from  “Pub¬ 
lic  Libraries^  June,  1925.) 

AjI  Jor  Our  Lists  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO.  Springfield^  Mass. 

ANY  BOOK  OF  ANY  PUBLISHER  IN  ANY  BINDING 


RESEWED 

BINDINGS 

PAY 


THE 

JOHNSTON 

MAGAZINE 

HOLDER 


JOHNSTON 

Library  Magazine  Holders 

This  type  of  Cover  is  the  most  successful  and  well  known 
Magazine  Holder  for  Reading  Rooms  and  Libraries 

Strongly  and  firmly  built,  they  •withstand 
the  ’wear  of  long  and  continued  usage. 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  styles  of  binding.  Write  for  Catalog 

William  G.  Johnston  Company  ^  Hmburgf  ^plnna 
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Rebinding  with  Art  Buckram  is 

ECONOMICAL 
because  it  insures  permanence 

Let  us  send  samples 

hterlakai  Book  Cloth 

Hhe  standard  since  1883 

INTERLAKEN  MILLS,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.-NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  18  THOMAS  STREET 
AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


5| 

Tif> 


HWV 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

INDO-SUMERIAN  SEALS 

DECIPHERED 

DISCOVERING  SUMERIANS  OF  INDUS 
VALLEY  AS  PH(ENICIANS,  BARATS, 
GOTHS  AND  FAMOUS  VEDIC  ARYANS, 
3100-2300  B.C.  Bv  L.  A.  WADDELL,  WITH 
NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  MAPS. 
8VO,  CLOTH,  PP.  XXIV— 146.  PRICE,  los. 

LUZAC  &  CO. 

46  Great  Russell  Street 

London  W.C.i. 

Out-of-Print  Books  and 

Books  on  Special  Subjects 

promptly  and  reasonably  supplied  from  our  own 
stock,  or  diligently  searched  for  and  reported  free 
of  charge.  We  carry  a 

CHOICE  STOCK  OF  SECOND  HAND  BOOKS 
in  all  departments  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature 
and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  wants  of 
PUBLIC,  UNIVERSITY  and  SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES 

Correspondence  Solicited 

DAUBER  &  PINE,  INC. 

83  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 

THE 

POLISH  BOOK  IMPORTING  CO. 

INC. 

38  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Is  the  largest 

Foreign  Language  Bookstore 
in  the  United  States 

and 

has  the  largest  well  selected 
stock  of  Polish  hooks 
on  all  subjects. 

CATALOG  UPON  REQUEST 

Otto  Harrassowitz 

Library  Agent 

Current  Books — Continuations 
—  Periodical  Subscriptions  — 

XX  Out  of  Print  Books  xx 
Bibliographical  Information 

References  on  Application 

Leipzig  Germany 

MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND 
BACK  NUMBERS  OF  PERIODICALS 

“FAXON  SERVICE” 

gives  Librarians  freedom  from  all  their  subscription 
troubles.  Try  it  next  time.  , 

Only  agency  carrying  back  numbers.  Largest  stock  in 
the  United  States.  Sets  and  volumes  of  American  and 
English  periodicals. 

THE  F.  W.  FAXON  COMPANY 

(American  Representatives  of  Otto  HarrassowIt*, 
Leipzig) 

FAXON  BUILDING 

83-91  Francis  St.,  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 

Do  You  Want  Do  You  Need 
a  Better  a  New 

Position?  Librarian? 

We  have  desirable  Tell  us  your  needs, 
openings  all  over  We  can  supply  the 

U.  S.  All  branches  person  you  require 
of  library  work.  for  any  place  on  your 

Write  us  for  com-  staff.  Service  free  to 
information.  employers. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIANS'  AGENCY 
WINDSOR,  CONN. 
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OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

of  every  description  quickly  supplied  at  lowest 
prices. 

OUR  SPECIALTY  IS 

SUPPLYING  LIBRARIES 

(Send  for  a  few  of  their  names  for  reference) 
Imperfect  sets  completed.  English  editions  supplied. 
Genealogies  and  town  histories.  Back  numbers  of 
.  magazines. 

NO  CHARGE  FOR  THIS  SERVICE 

Send  us  your  want  lists 
for  immediate  attention. 
f  1  Free  announcements  on  request 

(:  iLl  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

(Largest  exclusive  out-of-print  specialists) 
500  fifth  Avenue  Dept.  L  Mew  Terk 

Ordinary  Out  of  Print  Books 

When  publishers  report  that  items  on  order  are 
not  available,  there  is  a  very  fair  possibility  of 
securing  the  volumes  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  always  at  moderate  cost,  through  the  facili¬ 
ties  offered  by  our  OUT  OF  PRINT  SERVICE. 

Our  service  also  covers  scarce  books, 
as  well  as  hack  number  magazines. 

NATIONAL  BIBLIOPHILE  SERVICE 
1270  Broadw^,  New  York 

Ar  T  VNTPH  IMP  PnQfom 

A  NEW  BOOK 

The  only  one  of  its  kind  ever  printed 

Acrostic  Poems  and  Other  Verses 

Mr.  C.  W.  Sumner,  Librarian  of  the  Sioux  City  Library, 
says:  “The  magnificent  volume  of  your  poems  received. 

It  will  be  made  available  for  our  patrons  at  once.” 

Mr.  S.  G.  Ayers,  Librarian  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  In¬ 
stitute,  Evanston,  111.,  says:  “There  is  some  very  good 
work  in  the  volume,  and  it  covers  more  ground  than 
many  of  the  modern  poets.” 

The  book  should  be  in  every  library.  Limited  edition, 
400  pp.  10  pt.  Text,  so  p.  half  tones— fine  heavy  paper. 
Size,  8x11  inches;  bound  in  rich  brown  cloth  and  gilt. 
Price  reduced  from  $7.50  to  $5.00.  Sent  postpaid.  Ref¬ 
erences:  First  National  Bank,  Davidson  Bros.  Co.,  T. 

S.  Martin  &  Co.,  The  Pelletier  Co. 

LEWIS  C.  SCOTT,  Author  and  Publisher 

71 1  George  Street  Sioux  City,  la. 

1  JL  v.i.'  I  X  LN  X  X  ^  X  LN  •  y  LXoXL/  XXI 

^  House  Brokers,  21  Pearl  Street  New 
York.  Shipments  of  Books,  Works  of 
Art,  and  general  merchandise,  both  im- 
X)rt  and  export,  given  crareful  attention. 

Chemical,  Medical  and  Scientific  Periodicals 

Compicite  flies  and  back  nnmbera  of  Domestlo  and 
Foreign  Magazinea  for  sale. 

We  buy  Soientiflo  Mag:azlnes. 

Please  send  as  your  list  of  Wants  and  Dnplicateo. 

B.  LOGIN  &  SON,  29  East  21st  St.,  NEW  YORK 

ALBERT  BONNIER  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

561  Third  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Scandinavian  Books 

UBRARY  AGENTS  LOWEST  RATE 

LISrrS  FREE 

LIBRARY 

BOOKBINDING 

Nearly  half  of  a  century  in 
experiencing  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  Libraries. 

We  qualify  in  the  Knowledge. 

“CRAFTSTYLE” 

THE  APEX  OF  BINDING  EFFICIENCY. 

Sample  binding  in  Holliston  Library 
Buckram  or  Half  Vici  leather  on 
request. 

RUZICKA 

GO6  N.  EUTAW  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

HEHN  &  HOTH 

Library  Bookbinders 

3326-28  N.  Sacramento  Ave.,  Chicago,  IIL 

Martinus  Nijboff,  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 

THE  HAGUE 

Largo  otock  of  aow  and  socoad  hand  boeka  la  aay 
laagnago,  la  all  clanei  of  tdeaco  and  art  rfilott 
sets  of  periodical!  aad  loaraod  aociotioa. 

Systematical  cataleteaes  free  on  application. 

Out-of-Print  Books 

Catalogues  Issued 
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For  Children’s  Book  Week 


A  52- Page 
Illustrated 
Book  List 

of 

Established 

Value 


Edited  by 

CLARA  W.  HUNT, 

Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

RUTH  G.  HOPKINS, 

Polytechnic  Preparatory  School. 

FRANKLIN  K.  MATHIEWS, 
Chief  Scout  Librarian. 


A  catalog  of  700  books  for  boys  and  girls,  selected  by  three  competent  editors,  long 
experienced  in  the  field  of  children’s  books.  With  "contents”  page  and  "title  index" 
this  is  an  invaluable  reference  and  advertising  list  for  every  Library. 


“We  have  found  it  an  excellent  list  to  distribute 
at  Parent-Teacher  meetings  to  supplement  talks  on 
children’s  literature.  We  have  also  checked  it  as  a 
buying  guide  for  small  libraries  which  have  asked 
us  for  recommendations.” — Indianapolis  Public 
Library. 

"It  is  used  throughout  the  year,  freely  distributed 


at  meetings  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Over  too 
copies  have  been  mailed  to  boys  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  who  have  written  to  the  library, 
asking  for  it  by  title.  We  have  mailed  them  to 
all  sections  of  the  country,  endorsing  the  selection 
and  using  it  as  our  general  standard  for  popular 
circulation.” — Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 


R.  R.  Bowker  Co.  Publishers  NewVork^*' 
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MAILING 
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Single 

Copy 
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Imprint  Imprint 

25 

copies 
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50 

“  500  . 

.  .  4.00  ....  3.00 

100 

“  1000. 

.  .  6.00  ....  4.50 

250 

I  4.00 

500 

“ 

25.00 

1000 

** 

45.00 

5000 

200.00 

Including  Imprint  on 

100  lots 

and  over 


Date . 

R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  New  York. 

Send  us . copies  of  The  Bookshelf 

for  Boys  and  Girls,  1925,  as  soon  as  ready. 
Signed  . 
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Twice-a-month 


WurlJi  HiHt  nf  pmoiirala 

(incorporated  under  companies  acts,  1908-1917) 

COUNCIL  OF  MANAGEMENT 

Peter  Chalmers  Mitchell,  C.B.E.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

{Chairman) . 

Sir  Arthur  Schuster  (German  Origin),  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Robert  Ludwig  Mono,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  (Ed.). 

Secretary : 

Miss  Joan  Beauchamp  Procter,  F.Z.S.,  F.L.S. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  Secretary,  The  World  List. 

Cheques  to  he  payable  to  The  World  List  or  Order  and  crossed 
Westminster  Bank  Limited 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  entries  to  be  recorded  in  the  work  has 
necessitated  a  division  into  two  volumes.  Original  subscribers  are  entitled  to  receive 
both  volumes  for  £2  as.,  which  was  the  price  fixed  when  the  announcement  was  first 
made.  Subscribers  who  desire  to  receive  the  volumes  bound  are  requested  to  send 
£2  los.,  otherwise  the  books  will  be  delivered  in  paper  wrappers.  Subscriptions  are 
now  due  and  should  be  paid  by  cheque  as  above  by  May  15,  1925,  for  subscribers  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  June  i  for  those  in  Canada,  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  continent  of  Europe;  and  by  July  i  for  those  in  South  America,  Asia, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Subscriptions  received  after  these  dates  can  be  accepted  only  at  £3  3s.  for  the 
two  volumes  unbound,  or  £3  los.  bound. 

The  World  List  of  Scientific  Periodicals  has  been  compiled  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  A.  W.  Pollard,  late  Keeper  of  Printed  Books  at  the  British  Museum,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  of  the  chief  scientific  libraries  in  Great  Britain.  Its  objects  are — 

1.  To  supply  a  list  of  current  scientific  Periodicals  as  nearly  complete  as  possible. 

2.  To  indicate  libraries  in  Great  Britain  where  the  Periodicals  may  be  found. 

3.  To  form  a  basis  for  co-operation  between  groups  of  libraries  in  convenient 
geographical  areas,  so  that  the  number  of  duplicates,  and  the  list  of  Periodicals 
not  taken,  may  be  reduced  in  each  area. 

The  first  volume  will  contain  an  alphabetical  list  of  Scientific  Periodicals  issued 
in  any  part  of  the  world  since  1900,  and  every  entry  will  be  preceded  by  a  number. 

The  second  volume  will  be  an  index  to  the  libraries  in  Great  Britain  in  which 
copies  of  the  diflferent  Periodicals  may  be  found,  the  libraries  being  grouped  together 
under  the  names  of  the  cities  in  which  they  are  placed ;  also  standard  abbreviations 
of  titles  of  Periodicals;  and  an  Appendix  containing  any  names  omitted  from  the 
original  list. 

Each  volume  will  contain  approximately  500  pages,  size  io}4  x  8  indies,  and  will 
be  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  This  last  will  enable  any  library  to  use  the 
List  as  a  catalogue  for  its  own  purposes,  by  placing  a  mark  against  each  Periodical 
it  possesses ;  or  to  compile  a  card  catalogue  by  cutting  up  the  sheets. 

The  work  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Plumphrey  Milford  of  the  Oxford  University 
Press.  Vol.  i  will  be  ready  early  in  May,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  second  volume  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  compilation  of  this  kind  could  not  have  been  produced  on  commercial  lines. 

Its  publication  has  become  po.ssible  because  its  importance  has  been  recognized  and 
generous  aid  has  been  given.  The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  consented  to  allow 
the  compilation  to  be  undertaken  in  the  official  time  of  the  staff;  the  Librarians  of  many 
Universities,  Scientific  Institutions  and  Societies  have  given  voluntary  aid;  the  Carnegie 
United  Kingdom  Trustees  have  made  a  generous  grant  towards  the  cost  of  production; 
while  the  Council  of  Management  and  the  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  have 
been  voluntary  workers. 

(Signed)  P.  CHALMERS  MITCHELL,  Chairman. 

JOAN  B.  PROCTER,  Secretary. 
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